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POPULAR SCHOOL SOUVENIRS 


The practice of presenting pupils with a little memento at the close of school has greatly increased during the past few years. 


For more 


than a quarter of a century We have been furnishing inexpensive souvenir booklets to teachers throughout the United States and Canada, similar 


to those listed below. These are our three leaders-this season. 
expressing sentiments appropriate to the closing of school. 
own name, the names of the school board, and of your pupils. 
ing which booklet you desire, and your order will bé filled by return mail. 
publishers of this magazine vouch for our reliability. 
sentiment that will be remembered by them for years to come. 
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Blue Bird Souvenir 


Our Blue Bird Souvenir is unique.and beau 
tiful, and is considered one of the finest 
school souvenirs ever made. The cover is 
printed ‘by the off-set process and denotes 
the little schoolhouse in the distance, near 
which are circling the blue birds, symbols of 
joy and happiness. A path or roadway 
leads away from the schoolhouse and the 
bluebirds flit out of the design toward a verse 
at the bottom of the page. 


The price is $1.75 per dozen for 12 or less, 
and 12 cents for each one in excess of 12. 











hoslropm © 
< this Souventdia’ 5 > 
Gptesented toryou 


“7g pith the best wishes 
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May Flower Souvenir 


WA booklet of eight pages, 344 x 5, front 
page beautifully lithographed in colors and 
gold and embossed, tied with cord and tassel, 
five designs assorted, pretty and inexpensive. 
The usual printing, names of pupils, teacher, 
school, date, etc., on inside pages, with a 
“Farewell Message”’ on the last page. A 
very popular souvenir 

12 or less for $1.75. 12 centsfor each one 
im excess of 12. 


John Wilcox Publishing Co., Imc., Dept. 


Each is a booklet about 31% x 5 inches, containing verses on the inside pages 
There are also blank pages where may be printed the name of your school, your 

Send us this data, together with a money order for the proper amount, specify- 
You may send us your money as safely as to your own bank. The 
Send an order to-day for enough booklets for each of your pupils. It is a touch of 
We pay postage on all orders 


Samples of any one souvenir, 5c. 
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| “Liberty and Justice to All” : 
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Patriotic Souvenir 

This souvenir is an eight page booklet 
314 x 5'4inches. The cover is of exceedingly 
attractive design, bearing the American Flag 
in full colors. An inside page bears an 
original and inspiring poem entitled, “‘To 
Old Glory.” There are also pages for the 
usual printing of the names of School, Officers 
Teacher and pupils. The beauty, harmony, 
and artistic quality of this souvenir has never 
been excelled and voices more surely than 
anything of its kind, the spirit of patriotism 

Price, $1.75 for first dozen and 12 cents 
for each additional one. 


Cooperstown, N. Y. 
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Popular 


Teacher 
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COLOR MEDIUMS 
of Unsurpassed Advantages 
to Every Student and 








PRANG 
WATERCOLORS 
SET NEB 















The American Crayon Co. | 


Pioneer Crayon Manufacturers 


; Sandusky, Ohio New York | 
me } 





Order these three 
Color Specialties 
to-day from your 

Stationer 
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Can 2005 Music Instructors 
Be Wrong ? 


In schools and colleges throughout the country there are over 
two thousand teachers of music who have unhesitatingly selected 
the Miessner as the one practical piano for musical! instruction. 
Surely the judgment of America’s foremost musical instructors 
can be relied on. What greater tribute to the efficiency of this 
instrument could be given? 


The MIESSNER 


“The Little Piano with the Big Tone’’ 





Standing only 3 feet, 7 inches high — light in weight — compact, 
it is admirably adapted to classroom work. Low enough to 
permit the teacher to face every pupil in the room — allows 
full use of that vital element in teaching — personality. 





TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 
Reduced Price to Schools 


Miessner Pianos are will cost you even less than an ordinary upright. 


Try a Miessner in your own school for 10 days, 
free. Prove to yourself that you, too, can accom- 
plish what others have done with a Miessner. 
the end of 10 days’ trial, the instrument may be 
returned if you are not satisfied we pay the 
freight both ways. Mail the coupon to-day! Get 
the complete details of our plan whereby this mar- 
velous instrument, with all its exclusive advantages, 


At 


rhe beauty ind volume of the Miessner tone Tivals that of a also distributed by CLIP THIS COUPON AND MAIL TO-DAY 
large upright or small grand piano. Each note is produced rich, Th 
full and musical. Keyboard is full seven octaves — key standard © | Tae Jacnson Piano Co., 126 Reed St., Milwaukee, Wi 
ea Miessner=-Jackson | Send me the illustrated MIESSNER Catalog, complete 
details of your special 10-Day Trial Offer, and Special 
? Company Price to Schools. No obligation. (PE-4) 
Its many advantiges and conveniences— the economy afforded | 
by its lower price to schools, result in orders from eminent 228 Third Street | Name 
educators everywhere. Milwaukee, Wis. is 
| Schoo 


THE JACKSON PIANO CO., 126 Reed St., Milwaukee, Wis, j*=" 











The Perry Pictures 


The boys and girls will pass through our public schools 
but once. Unless we teach them NOW to love the 
beautiful, we shall have no further chance. 


The Perry Pictures are one of the great factors in the uplifting 
and developing of the young and the slight cost of these really 
fine reproductions makes them available for al]. Once used their 
value can never be overlooked. 

They are one of the greatest helps for teachers ever devised. 
First of all send 15 cents 
for our 64-Pazce Catalogue 
of 1600 miniature illustrations, a || 
cent picture, 9x 12, a New York Edition 
picture, 7x9, a colored Bird picture, 


Reproductions of the 
World’s Great Paintings 


One Cent Size 3*°% 


For 50 or more 


Two Cent Size 3*§ 


or 25 or more ; 
, and 54 pictures each about 2x 2! 
; 10x12 — . on 
Ten Cent Size See 5c: Gen printed in the Catalogue 





Send 50 cents for 25 choice art sub 


{Please do not send for the Catalogue 
jects we have selected, each 54x 8 ; : 


without sending the 15 cents, in coin} 


Sir Galahad W atts 











Decorate Your Schoolroom with Beautiful Pictures. 
Frame at least one of these and hang it on 
your walls this month 




















ARTOTYPES. Large Pictures for Framing. Price, $1.75 
for one; $1.50 each for 2 or more; 10 for $13.50. Post- 
paid. Size, including margin, 22 x 28 inches. 150 subjects. 
Send $1.75 for the beautiful picture End of Day, on paper 
22x28, or $3.00 for this picture and Sir Galahad, or The 
Mill, o- The Angelus, or Saved, or **Can’t You Talk?”’ 


The Perry Pictures © cox ; 























MALDEN,MASS. 





11 Blue Jay 25 Bobolink 
13 Woodpecker 26 Crow 

16 Robin 27 Flicker 
20 Cardinal 29 Meadow Lark 87 Phoebe 


21 Bluebird 58 Scarlet Tanager 124 Bobwhite 





End of Day Adan 


76 Skylark 


09 other subjects: Animals, Birds, Fruits 
Flowers, Minerals, Mountains, et« 
Cents Each. 





Bird Pictures in Natural Colors. Size 7x9 
Three Cents Each for 15 or more 


ORDER NOW for Spring Bird Study 


15 Pictures of Common Birds for 45 cents 


83 SongSparrow 
86 House Wren 


at Three 








Customers write: 


We received the Perry Pictures Cat 
alogue and are delighted with the descrip 
tions and information it contains. We 
will send an order soon. 


Just a word to let you know that I 
received my order, and that the pictures 
even surpass what I expected 
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VISUALIZATION OF KNOWLEDGE 


The above phrase is the very essence of modern educational thought. Delle 

Last summer several hundred teachers were engaged in explatying the latest adaptation of ‘Visualized 
Knowledge” to schools and school patrons. All found the work more interesting, more educative, more 
broadening, more remunerative than teaching, as well as a bigger service to their fellow-man. 

This summer a large number will be selected to do the work. In each case a good salary will be paid and 
liberal bonuses in addition. Some will earn $20 per day, some $15, some $10, none will be paid less than the 
stipulated salary which is considerably larger than the average teacher's salary. Al!owance for railroad fare 
will be made and a chance will be given fora permanent connection. _ 5 ngs 

This is a real and unusual unity, and if you deslre to be considered for same, put in your application 
to-day. Preference given to those who apply first and can work longest. 

Write now for an application blank. Address only the nearest office. 


THE NATIONAL HOME AND SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 
New York Chicago Kansas City Cincinnati 
145 W. 45th Street 20 E. Jackson 611 Railway Exchange Bldg. 102 Lincoln Inn Ct. Bldg. 














EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITIES TO BECOME GRADUATE NURSE. 


Established Class A Hospital, in Chicago, enrolls a limited number of pupil nurses. 
nized by the L"linois State Board of Registration and Education. 
one year high school or its equivalent.’ Those with only grammar school education can enter by 
special arrangement. Liberal allowance during probationary period. Congenial surroundings. 
For particulars, address 


AMERICAN HOSPITAL, Irving Park Bivd., and Broadway, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


Recog- 
Entrance requirements— 


DEPT. N. 








National Kindergarten and Elementary College 


spe 





Practical Courses for Kindergarten 


Summer Session and Primary Grade Teachers. 
June 20 to August 12, 1921 Credit towards Diploma. 


tories on College Grounds. Obser- 
vation in Kindergarten and Primary Grades of the Public Schools and in the 


Dormi- 


College Demonstration School where Project Method is used. Special 
Festivals 


—Pageants. Children’s Literature and the Art of Story Telling. Playground 


Courses in Community Education, Nature Study and Folk Dancing. 


Methods. Ideal Recreations for Summer Students in Chicago — Parks, Bath- 
ing Beaches, Tennis and Golf, Theatres, Concerts and Opera. Write the 


Registrar for Bulletin and Book of Views 


NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN AND ELEMENTARY COLLEGE 


35th Year Accredited Box P.P. 2944 Michigan Blvd., Chicago 














Women Teachers 





For Summer Work 


Summer. Work is of a school nature and offers good business training. These positions are in out 
regular sales organization and are paying 


$200 to $400 a Month 


Positions will be filled in the order i 


Would You Like to Travel All Summer Long—with a salary 
to start and all railway fare paid? 

Ss One of the country’s old and well-established business houses, with a 

Q nation wide organization, will have openings for at least fifty women teachers this Spring and 

d tions who can start earliest and bs ay Give ee SS. % = ace = 

\ Address Dept.B, F. E. COMPTON & CO., 58 E. Washington St., Chicago, Ml. 

ea OIOOOODPOPOLUPLLLLLLL LLL LILA. 
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Teachers, Would You Travel 
This Summer if Your 


Fare Were Paid? 


We have fifteen openings in our or- 
ganization for superintendents or city 
teachers—either men or women—which 
in many cases will lead to permanent 
positions. 

Do you wani to earn some real money 
during your vacation months? Would 
you be interested in a dignified, honest 
proposition that would mean an income 
of between $175.00 and $350.00a month? 
This is an opportunity to travel with 
agreeable associates. 

Ours is a strictly educational selling 
proposition. Sales experience not nec- 
essary. Write, stating your qualifica- 
tions and the time available to start. 
Be advised to give this your early 
attention. 

Address: W. V. MILLER, 

506 Monroe Building, Chicago, IIL. 








PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


For Women 


Summer School 


SIX WEEKS — June 27 to August 6, 1921 


TEACHERS! Why not become more efficient 
individuals, add to your usefulnéss‘as teachers 
and INCREASE YOUR SALARIES ? 

OUR TEACHERS’ COURSES IN ALL 
BRANCHES OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
— GYMNASTICS AND DANCING — ARE 
ACCEPTED BY SCHOOL BOARDS FOR 
PROMOTIONAL CREDIT 

SCHOOL IS ACCREDITED BY STATE DE- 
PARTMENTS OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
AND CHICAGO BOARD OF EDUCATION, 

Experts in all Departments. Exceptional Dancin 
Courses with MADELINE BURTNER HAZLITT. 
Assistant Chalif Normal School of Dancing 

School Dormitory, convonientiy located 

SUMMER CAMP in Wisconsin open JULY and 
AUGUST for girls from nine years of age and upward. 

For catalogs address the REGISTRAR 

Established 1903 


CHICAGO NORMAL SCHOOL OF 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Box PE., 430 South Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 











$50 A WEEK 


DESIRABLE TRAVELING 
POSITION will be vacant May 15 
Acceptable applicant must ‘be over 25 
years old, with high school or college 
education; unmarried woman or 
widow without encumbrance pre- 
ferred; pleasing personality. ‘and 
adaptability essential; no investment 
necessary; no experience required; 
position permanent with advance- 
ment; will pay right party $50a week. 

Address 

GEO. L. SHUMAN & CO. 

Box 17, 913 Garland Blde., CHICAGO 














Teachers Wanted to Represent us 
SUMMER SCHOOLS 


POPULAR EDUCATOR 
PRIMARY EDUCATION 


Address E. S. SMITH 
2457 Prairie Ave., Chicago, Ill 


at 



























Sunmamer Opportunities 2.9 





WASHINGTON BOULEVARD HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


Three year course. Registered by the Stateof Illinois. 
Theoretical and practical class work throughout. All 
departments. Maintenance provided as well as an 
allowance each month. For further information write. 
Supt Nursing School, 2449 Washington Bivd., Chicago, III. 


TRAINING SCHOOL For NURSES 


Michael Reese Hospital 


Accredited by the Illinois State Department 
of Registration and Education. 3 year course. 
Practical and Theoretical Class Instruction. 
Graduates eligible for State Registration. 

Entrance Requirements: Physical fitness, 4 
years’ High School or its educational equiva- 
lent. Text books, uniformis, room, board and 
monthly allowance during training. Classes 
forming January, April and September. 

For further information apply to 
Miss M. H. Mackenzie 
Superintendent of Nurses 
Box EC, Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago, III. 








orthwester 


Univers 
Evanston-Chicago 


Summer Session 
-On the Shore of Lake Michigan; 


University Campus extends slong the shore of Lake 
Michigan. Boating available, bathing beaches t on 
the Campus, tennis courts and gymnasium. tories 
ad men and women. Organized excursions to interest- 
po’ near cago. Lectu concerts, recitals 
and dramatic performances on the pus. 
THE COLLEGE OF LIBERAL Al 
to B.S. and B.A. ees. 





Bachel: f in Comme Master 
ministration ana a 
ant. Courses in Acc ting, Advertising 
Ch le 
Pe sgucc, Ti IN — Courses leading to 
.S., B.A. A,, or Ph. D. degrees, with 
diploma in Education for bigh school teach 
ore, Gomentary eaqnenn. eanaents. ory 
easors in nor hools colleges, 
Pional leaders. N be 


THE LAW -—John H. Wigmore, Dean. Class- 
in the City of Chicago. Courses 

to cpodpeted in te is Doctor and LL.C. a 
es of supreme courts of 

pi and Washington. 

THE OF MUSIC—Peter C.L 

Courses tn Pubic School Music and a 

Violin, Cello: class io 

















PRIMARY TRAINING 


Pestalozzi-Froebel Teachers College 


June 21I—SUMMER SCHOOL—July 30. 
College and Dormitory overlook Lake Michigan 

3 Departments—I. Kindergarten, II. Primary, 

Ill. rhe sree Strong Faculty—Fine Equip- 

ment—Central Location—Accredited. 


Address Registrar 
Box A, 616-22 So. Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 


PROJECT METHOD 


June 21 SUMMER COURSE July 30 
3 Depts.—KinpDrRGARTEN—PRIMARY—PLAYGROUND 
Address: Pestalozzi-Froebel Teachers College 
Box C, 616-22 So. Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 


Colorad 
TRAVEL GD Yellowstone 


Many popular priced tours are arranged for the 
season 1921 with the teacher’s needs especially in 
mind. Get our book free. An opportunity will 
be given for some to earn a trip. rite for par- 
ticulars, Dept. E. 103 W. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago, Ill. 




















T. & S. TOURS CO. 


Lyceum Arts Conservatory, Inc. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


June 20-August 1, Six weeks 
ELIAS DAY, Director 


‘‘Thorough Preparation 
for a Definite Work.”’ 


A superior faculty, teaching every branch of 
usic and Dramatic Art. 


Work taken during summer will be credited 
on regular courses. Diplomas and Degrees. 
Write for detailed information and free catalog. 


Dept. P.E. 
CHICAGO 


Address Registrar 
600-610 Lyon & Healy Bldg. 








SCHOOL OF ELEMENTARY 
AND HOME EDUCATION 


(Accredited) 
Formerly Chicago Kindergarten Institute 


1921 Summer School 
June 25th to July 30th 
Courses conducted by experts in Pre- 
Kindergarten, Kindergarten and Elemen- 
tary Training. Unlimited’ demand for 
experienced teachers. Ideal location for 
a summer in Chicago. Send for illus- 

trated catalog 
Registrar 703 Rush Street Chicago 





———— 























experience. 


And travel at our expense in the interest of a new educational service 
wards of $200 per month. Positition permanent if desired. State age, 


AN INCOME THROUGH THE SUMMER 


Many make up- 
education and 


Address STANDARD EDUCATION SOCIETY, 189 W. Madison St., Chicago 











Adolph Brune, Harmony 


Methods 1 hr. 
Choral Conducting 
Sight Singing 1 hr. 


Ear Training and Harmony 

Child Voice and Rote Song 1 hr. 
History and Appreciation 
Orchestra Conducting r. 
Chorus Singing 1 hr. 
Community Singing 


-Normal Training. 


booklet. Address 


‘June 27 to July 30 — 5 hours a day — 5 days a week — 5 weeks 
SESSION 

Certificate awarded upon completion of three Summer Sessions 

Mary Strawn Vernon, Principal 

George Nelson Holt, Community Singing fon 

Arthur Oglesbee, History and Appreciation 


The special features of the Course are Methods — A and B, Choral conducting, Sight 
Singing — A and B, Ear Training — A and B, Harmony — A and B, Child Voice and 
Rote Song, History of Music, Appreciation, Orchestra Conducting, Chorus Singing, 
Community Singing and lectures on Vocal Technic as a means of personal expression 

PROGRAM 


Monday Tuesday Wednesday Thursday Friday 


Summer School in Public School Music at Chicago 


COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Crare Ossorne REED, Director 


Turton, $50.00 per 


Ann Trimingham, Asststant 
Louise St. John Westervelt, Chorus Singing 
William Montelius, Orchestra Conducting 


1 hr. 1 hr 1 hr. 

1 hr. l hr 1 he 1 hr. 
1 hr. 1 hr l hr 

1 hr. 1 he 1 hr. 1 hr. 
1 hr. 1 hr. 1 hr. 

1 hr. lL hr. 

1 he. 


1 hr. 


APPLIED MUSIC 


Unusual opportunities offered in Repertoire and the Interpretation and principles of 


Eminent members of the faculty in attendance in the Piano, Violin, Voice and Theory 
Departments, as well as teachers for Beginners and Intermediate Grades. 


Send for 


COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Dept.P.E.,509 S. Wabash Ave, CHICAGO 











For a Profitable 


Exchange Your Leisure this Vacation 


Summer of Travel 


UNUSUAL ADVANTAGES WITH AGREEABLE ASSOCIATES 





assured. 


-W. L. McGOWEN, 








OMEN teachers wanted to travel during the summier vacation. Salary 
to start, with all railroad fare paid. Interesting work along school lines 
offering splendid chance to travel: business training and good income 
Those who can start earliest and work longest given preference 
Pleasant summer territory open. Over 100 teachers last summer averaged $500.00 
each for their summer vacation. Give full particulars concerning age, educa- 
tion and time you can start work, in the first [etter. 
permanent and successful business career for you. 


Box 5, 109 N. Wabash Avenue, 


This may lead toa 
Address 


CHICAGO, ILL. 











RHYME AND STORY READERS 


By Erra Austin BLAISDELL and Mary FRANCES 
BLAISDELL 


THE RHYME AND STORY PRIMER 


“Story-approach ” method, with emphasis on phras- 
ing. Mother Goose vocabulary. All pictures in 
colors. Price, 65 cents. 


RHYME AND STORY FIRST READER 


“Story-approach” method. Emphasis on phrasing. 
Profusely illustrated in color. Price, 65 cents. 


WIDE AWAKE JUNIOR: An Easy Primer 


Really the easiest primer—and the largest. Care- 


fully graded. All pictures in color. Vocabulary, 200 


words. Price, 65 cents. 
The new book in the series of Wide-Awake Readers. 


For Grade 1: CHERRY TREE CHILDREN, 70 cents 
BOY BLUE AND HIS FRIENDS, 65 cents 


For Grade Il: THE OUTDOOR BOOK, 70 cents 
STORIES FROM A MOUSEHOLE, 75 cents 
BUNNY RABBIT’S DIARY, 70 cents 


For Grade 11: AMERICAN HISTORY FOR LITTLE FOLKS, 75¢, 
PLAY AWHILE: A DRAMATIC READER, 75c. 


MERRY ANIMAL TALES, 80 cents. 
IN THE GREEN FIELDS, 75 cents 
NEAR AND FAR STORIES (1920,) 80 cents 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 623 80. WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 
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When Mental Strain 
Impairs Energy 


the man or woman at the desk will 
find that a teaspoonful of 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


in a glass of water is both invigorating and 
refreshing. Nervous energy, mental power 
and physical vigor are incorporated by this 
mosteffectivemedium. Non-alcoholic, pleas- 
ant to take and highly beneficial. 


Sold by Druggists 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


F-48 5-18 

















TEACHERS COME TO HEADQUARTERS! 
FREE ENROLLMENT IN ALL OFFICES 


We can place you with the LEAST EFFORT on 
your part in the LOCALITY YOU WANT and 
at the MAXIMUM SALARY. WRITE IM- 
MEDIATELY FOR ENROLLMENT CARD and 


‘‘The Road to Good Positions’’ 


Our Territory: United States, Alaska, Hawaii 
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ROCKY M7 TEACHERS 
VAT ab Am Auld od aes) GPa 1a 
WM. RUFFER, AM............. FERN Be Manager 
A PMC cicavecsccnce tlees sled anager 
B. MOONEY, A EEO Pepe ya ones a 
and HELD REPRESENTATIVE 
OTHER OFFICES 
PORTLAND, OREGON MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
N. W. Bank Bidg. Lumber Exchange 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. CHICAGO 
Chamber of Commerce KANSAS CITY, MO. 


We recommend only when 
requested by the employer 





Rocky Mountain Tegchers Agency: 


Please send me enrollment card and “Tue Roap To 
Goop PostT1ons.”’ 











PROMPT, EFFICIENT SERVICE 








Just Published 


Silvester and Peter’s 
Happy Hour 
Stories 


By M. GENEVIEVE SILVESTER, formerly Model Teacher, 
Public Schools, Washington, D. C., and Eprtx 
MARSHALL PETER, formerly Director of 
Primary Instruction, Public Schools, 
Washington, D. C. 


HIS new book is ideal for first year 
T reading. Its vocabulary continues 
the work of the usual basal primer 

or first reader. 





The use of dialogue, the cumulative 
structure, and the dramatic action make 
the reading lesson a daily joy to the pupil 
and a source of satisfaction to the teacher. 


Profusely Illustrated in Color 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 





























REMITTANCES 


Checks, drafts and money 
-— 2. 2. 


PRIMARY EDUCATION 





is important, as your name 
alone is not sufficient data 
to discontinue the copy 
going to your old address. 





payable to the order of duction us to ‘ 
the Educational Publishing , inate the of CUR. 
Company. Copyright, 1921, by Educational! Publishing Co. Published Monthly, September RENT as le 
to June inclusive. Entered at Boston Post Office as Second Class Matter. —. A back t 
CHANGE OF ADDRESS be sent free as ‘ 
When radag ner aires, | series pice, 4205 SC RETION BATES oes cut Escehing pees 

al be sure to the per year ve E 
ad AF og - Canadian Postage, 25c per year extra. ,-- 40c per year extra -> i oe i 


Boston, 
New York, oe J8E. 17th Street 
= fi. ib? Pra & Goodchild, Toronto 


ING 
Bromfield Street til the first of the month be- 


fore wars about the non- 


Ave. receipt of your magazine. 








Volume XXIX 


APRIL 1921 


Number 4 











PRIMARY EDUCATION — Not ‘*What does it cost?’’ but “Does it pay me?’’ 














The Teacher and the Struggle for a New World 


Blanche Bulifant McFarland 


DA TARBELL has recently been speaking to teachers at 
great educational meetings on the subject of “The 
Teacher and the Struggle for a New World.” Miss 

Tarbell has done some constructive thinking along this line, 
and is both helpful and inspiring. 

She treats the subject from the standpoint of the layman, 
and along the lines of the relationship of the teacher to the 
pupils. May I, asa teacher of many years’ experience, ven- 
ture to discuss the same subject 
as regards the relationship of the 


some, and we were told by that president that a “popular 
government without popular information or the means of 
acquiring it is but a prologue to a farce or a tragedy, or 
perhaps both.” Hence the public schools. But it :~ 
taken years to make us really realize that a democrac gt phe 
be a democracy, must be a government not only o 
people and for the people, but by the people. — Hence the 
pressure that is being brought to.bear upon the public 
schools and public school 
teachers. 





teacher to the profession of 
teaching, to his fellow teachers, 
and to his own inner self in the 
day of reconstruction? 

There is a new heaven and a 
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all of this is in the minds o 





aim than any foe from without. 
Certainly now, as never before, 
the people — note, the people, the whole people —acknowl- 
edge that our Country is confronted with grave and serious 
problems and are looking to education for the solution of 
the Nation’s problems, and to the public schools for that 
education. 

As early in the history of our country as the adminstra- 
tion of our fourth president, much of this was sensed by 





teachers; it is felt dim] yt 
vaguely by most of us, faceA 
openly by some of us, and among teachers there is unrest 
as well as in the world in general, for reconstruction is 
not easy. 

And in teaching and for teachers this is a reconstruction 
that strikes at the very core of things. Perhaps in nothing 
are we more bound by tradition than in education. There 
are many violent swings of the pendulum this way and that, 
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it is true; but through it all our grandfather’s clock keeps 
up a very steady and very persistent tick-tock of the 
o_o ideas. Most of the educational reformers, too, 

— spent their time reforming or remodeling education 
rather than educators. 


Certainly there must be readjustment in methods of 
education and in curriculum, but even more there must be 
readjustment in the viewpoints of educators. The latter 
once accomplished, the former will follow, naturally and of 
necessity. Curriculum, method, whatnot, are but means to 
the end of the real work the public schools must do, and 
that work is laid out for them by society and society’s needs 
here in America. 


Children must be so educated that they will grow up 
strong in body. They must have skill and industry incul- 
cated in their lives. The selfish instinct must be minimized 
and the group instinct fostered, for it is true now as never 
before that man cannot live unto himself alone; American 
life is group life, and failure to unselfishly enter into the 
spirit of group life is at the bottom of many of the most 
serious problems confronting the American people to-day. 
And children must be trained for a suitable spending of the 
increasing amount of leisure time that present day living 
conditions are bringing about. Everywhere people are 
looking for happiness. Can we lead the children committed 
to our care into complete living unless we also give them 
correct ideals of happiness? Through it all, let us not forget 
the necessity for carefully fostering the ideals and traditions 
of our forefathers out of which our Nation grew. 


In short, it is our business to determine what the minimum 
requirements of citizenship — American citizenship — are, 
and to strive to meet at least this minimum. - We must 
“make good” as citizen-makers. 


Now, to accomplish this, teachers must be of the type who 
teach by example as well as by precept. It is not so much 
that they must live in the profession and for it, not just by 
it; they must be real, live, red-blooded men and women 
who are themselves good American citizens, men and 
women who grasp the needs of citizenship because they 
themselves meet the same problems of citizenship that 
other people do. They must live so completely that they 
not only adjust themselves to life and life’s problems, but 
that through them others may be led into adjustment of 
the problems of to-day and to-morrow and on through the 
changing to-morrows. They must be so permeated with 
this fuller conception of teaching that their whole attitude 
toward the children, the course of study, and all the varying 
requirements will be governed thereby. Their eyes must 
be open and their being aflame, and not just for a beau- 
tiful and splendid ideal, but for the everyday living of this 
ideal. They must realize that what is wrong with the world 
or wrong with the Nation is so because it is wrong with the 
individual and can be righted only through the individual. 

Of course the change must come.from within the teaching 
body, and I am of the opinion that-in this it must work from 
the top down, rather than from the bottom up, from super- 
intendents and other school. officials, from universities and 
most especially from normal schools, father than from the 
mass of teachers or schools. 

The salary question looms large, as does the crying need 
for more and better normal schools. It is not the purpose 
of this article, however, to discuss the business side of this 
question. It is with us, and it cannot be side-tracked. 
Indeed, one of the most hopeful signs of the times is the 
acute and widespread interest in the business phases of the 
teaching profession. 

On the other hand, no amount of money and no amount 
or kind of training facilities can do more than partly solve 
the problem. 

Superintendents, supervisors; school officials must be men 


and women conversant with. the issues of the day; they must ° 


be men and women of vision who are also able to hold their 
own in the community, men and women of parts who have 
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an acknowledged place and play an acknowledged part in 
the affairs of the world about them as well as in the school 
world. These men and women must be able to imbue the 
teachers who work with them with this same spirit, remem- 
bering that thirty years from now all the business of the 
nation will be transacted by the children of to-day, and that 
we can hardly hope to train these children for the carrying 
on of the principles of democracy unless our schools exem- 
plify in themselves these principles of democracy. It is not 
enough to éalk democracy; we must live it, and living it, so 
impregnate our schools with the very essence of it that it 
will become the natural element of the children of those 
schools. 

Yes, there is a new heaven and a new earth, and the public 
schools, to meet the requirements, must face the issue 
squarely. Education is the peoples’ business, but we, the 


_ public school teachers, are the focal point. 





The Little Bolsheviki in Our 
Schools 


Stephen C. Clement 
State Normal School, Danbury, Conn. 


BOLSHEVIST is one who believes that he and his 
kind are the lords of creation. Law and order are his 
foes; unhampered individualism of thought and 

action is his delight. The state for him is a menace if it in 
any way interferes with his personal freedom. All Bolshe- 
vists are equal. Capital, the state, proprietorship of a 
business are all impossible in a Bolshevik Utopia. The in- 
dividual is the true king. There is no aristocracy of wealth, 
ability, learning or endeavor. ‘All men are created free 
and equal’ — especially free. 

Russia is trying Bolshevism now. The Balkan states 
are threatened with it. The socialists of many countries 
have declared their open sympathy for the soviet form of 
government. New York and Chicago are trembling under 
an unprecedented wave of lawlessness and criminality. 

It is interesting to note that Bolshevism does not remain 
Bolshevism. Bolshevism in Russia has given way to 
one of the most rigid. military autocracies that the world 
has ever known.’ Royalty has been superseded by militar- 
ism. One set of national leaders has given way toanotherset. 

From its very nature no absolutely equitable distribution 
of opportunity, responsibility or property can ever exist. 
Feeble-minded parents in bringing children into the world 
deny to those children equality of opportunity with normal- 
minded children. Children of low physical or mental 
ability are unable to assume great responsibilities. Those 
persons who possess large powers of organization, leadership 
and management will eventually receive the monetary 
rewards justly accruing to them. 

No intelligent country will be over-run by the Bolsheviki. 


. There is an inborn love of law and of order in the Anglo- 


Saxon races. There is a reverence for learning, a realization 
of the justification for wealth, a respect for ability, The 
Bolshevist, believing in none of these things, though he may 
take momentary root, will necessarily be ousted. 

The adolescent school-boy is, from the nature of him, a 
potential little Bolshevist. At the time of his life when he 
is experiencing the highest emotional crises and most potent 
physical demands he is hemmed in by the rules and regula- 
tions of school. Too often he is required to subordinate his 
physical being, to learn facts and dates, to organize and 
reflect, to subdue dreams and fancy and poetic imagery and 
the desire for excitement to the dull routine of school. Is 
it any wonder that he occasionally rebels? 

Bolshevism is mothered by ignorance, fathered by care- 
lessmess in regard to the rights of others, grandsired by 

.. (Continued on page 266) 
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Make Your Annual Visiting Day an Asset 


Frank Merrill 


Of coursé you’ve had the luck to visit schools that recall 
the lines: 
Whether I went or whether I didn’t 
They taught me nothin’ at all, 
Only I watched the flies go walkin’ 
Over the maps on the wall, .. 


But after all, brother (and sisters), when it comes to the 
final estimate, was it really Juck? How many of us have 
often chosen rather too easily — hoping (like Micawber) 
that something good would turn up! Have we all selected as 
carefully as the visiting physicians (who visit specific opera- 
tions or specific wards) to study definite problems? Some 
of us, yes, have at times tried the search before the visit and 
been amply rewarded by time saved. One fellow-worker 
needs to “get away” from the habit of accepting the 
day as a holiday strangely allowed by the gods and of gasp- 
ing at the suggestion of visiting work which is strongly 
recommended by others, because (with a shrug) I couldn’t 
possibly start at seven A.M. to get there!!!” Or still 
again has come the naive suggestion,“ I think I'll run 
over to , it’s only five cents away! And I ought to 
find something good there — don’t you think so?” Of 
course the fates are blamed if the visitor returns without the 
needle in the haystack! Indeed, such a visitor not only is 
apt to do an injustice to herself but also to the system, 
where she floundered without compass or guide, or probably 
even a keen feeling of responsibility for digging up the 
treasures of the land of exploration! 

So with the joy of the sportsman who seeks ducks in one 
haunt, squirrels elsewhere, and again deer in a favored spot, 
we should pass along to other teachers where to look and 
what to find — whether we ourselves wish to be likewise 
helped by others or whether we feel safest when playing the 
game through writing the head of the school plant or system 
direct and asking permission and direction for one in quest 
of the problem or problems we carry in mind with intentioa 
of drawing comparisons and polishing and hewing and 
vindicating and making a study inspirational. 

As has been pointed out by a recent periodical, we should 
be less prone to hunt the novel equipment than the more 
than occasional Mark Hopkins on the end of his rude log. To 
visit with the mere result of asking one’s superintendent 
for “tools like theirs” proves one not capable of adjustment. 
To visit with the challenge, ‘““What can I take from here to 
add efficiency to the interpretation of my present problems 
under my present conditions’? is the measure of the able 
pioneer who will not return without striking some vein of 
gold. But granted the proper spirit (of scientific investiga- 
tion, not mere adventure) and given the proper assistance 
previous to the hunt of the day, may not one most often 
return from the quest with a pleasure and joy akin to the 
juggler who hasn’t failed in the time alloted him “to put 
over”. his trick! This eathusiastic satisfaction, however, 
presupposes a real interest in juggling the plates — or the 
special mental problems of one’s profession. 

Profit by the business sagacity of the student of machinery 
who visits a plant to learn rather than to merely uncover 
mistakes and to criticise. Do not hesitate toannounce your 
intended visit lest you “may be shown show work.” Your 
own suspicious sojourning may land you in a building 
where the teacher of the work you are looking up will 
perhaps be away visiting for the day or absent for legitimate 
cause. The substitute teacher can, of course, offer little 
concentrated consideration of the subject—and you 
either lose time hunting another building or substitute a 
day in another grade which does not parallel your own 
problems. The expert machinist does not hesitate to accept 
being escorted to the machinist that has best worked out 





efficient ways and accomplished results.. If we wish tc 
learn how to tackle our car troubles efficiently we seek help 
of the ablest mechanic, not labelling his skill ‘show work” 
but recognizing his superior craftsmanship. 

Would not an informal diary or card catalogue system be 
of a fair amount of assistance to a sincere student of educa- 
tion? It is true that with the rather unsettled condition of 
the educational world (as well as the business world which 
also is struggling with the problem of permanent labor) the 
question may be raised that the teacher listed may move 
the next year to another locality. The advantage of. the 


_ record, however, remains — as through correspondence the 


valuable instructor may be traced if one is careful to write 
before arranging too definitely the visiting day. Again, if 
the record be of a special school and not merely of an 
individual teacher, it is generally probable that the policy’ 
and atmosphere of the united whole will not entirély pass 
out, though some of the faculty may be ew. Such record 
will be of assistance in recalling such details as: which state 
normal! has developed library work, which is of special signi- 
ficance and worthy a visit from one near enough the locality; 
which normal stresses vocational or commerical work; 
which private school shows excellent résults’in making 
enunciation strides; where the so-called socialized’ recitation 
may be studied; where one can find truly vital work in 
nature study; how best to study the project results as tying 
up to the “minimal essentials”; where to hunt both individ- 
ual and co-operative projects;and again to list other “Schools 
of To-morrow” we may wish to revisit, even though they 
be self-discovered and not included in the volume of that 
title. 


For example, those of us who have read longingly of Mrs. 
Johnson’s school at Fairhope, Alabama, rejdice to know of 
the beginnings at Greenwich, Conn., of a school we may 
view without awaiting a ticket to the Gulf State! Address. 
Edgewood School, Greenwich, Conn. 

It is unnecessary, probably, to. add that Mrs. Johnson’s 
lectures, from Boston to.Alabama, are gradually making 
known her theory of Education. Those of us interested in 
the study of mental testing. and having our charges “1.Q.’d” 
pass on to friends equally struggling, the vision which we 
discover at Public School 64, New York.City. The Play 
School (McDougal Street) in the same city. is am oasis for 
one interested in the earliest play instincts, being capitalized. 
Students of rhythm find at the Dalcroze School (59th Street. 
New York) that free interpretation should not stand for a 
mere do-as-you-please-method (any more than in instrumen- 
tal music) but, to be valuable and artistic, depends upon 
first principles of motion previously studied, resulting in 
products greatly varying from much of the chaotic, unco- 
ordinated, unprogressive movements which we find teachers 
accepting as free interpretation without attempting to 
evaluate the same or to offer a definite assistance which 
truly helps the child to create! Which Boston schools 
will most help one studying the Americanization prob- 
lem? This was the question I proposed when spending 
three days a couple of years ago in the “Hub” system. 
Following my visit, I recorded the name of the woman who 
had most helped me in answering the questions I had come 
to propose and investigate. 

In absence of a central federal bureau of special visiting 
information (or current local pamphlets caroling the happy 
school), let me suggest to others “sometime, somewhen” a 
visit to Jefferson School, Mt. Vernon, N.Y. (New York, 
New Haven line or New York Central-Harlem division). 
Visitors, iffe male, will be able to plan for a nine A.m. visit 
by staying at the city Y.W.C.A. the previous night. There 
is also a Y.M.C.A. in town and all New York hotels calling 





from the metropolis but.a few miles away. ‘Plan your trip 
first, then choose your stopping place.” 

_Why visit Jefferson School? What did I find there? 
First a spirit of freedom and experimentation allowed 
teachers who had proven their ability to organize, to 
accomplish worth-while things, to (in business vernacular) 
put things across. A list of some of my recollections may 
perhaps best help sone.one to decide whether the school is 
working upon his particular problem. The kindergarten 
classes represent largely free work, the use of the. Patty Hill 
blocks being in evidence. Free choice results in the children 
gradually settling themselves in varying groups employing 
varying materials and working toward various ends. Moti- 
vation is emphasized in the earliest grades, the first and 
second grades showing a dropping of a large share of the 
old. formal organization and a conscious planning on the 
teacher’s part for stimulating right desires and choice on 
the part of the individual child, so that drill work does not 
become the center of effort, but, on the other hand, a side 
issue for becoming efficient in the things the child feels he 
must do well in order to accomplish the things which ke 
«ares about and which call for efficiency and skill. 

A project room in the school is an experiment this year, 
offering opportunity for work which would be impossible to 
do as well in'the regular room. Here you may discover toys 
being ‘made for Christmas gifts or a grade fair (where, of 
course, number work will be called into play), or — but as 
the days and periods differ it is best to let you discover for 
yourself!- As all projects, however, do not call into play con- 
structive activities, you will too find many of the projects 
being carried out in the regular classrooms. There collec- 
tions are gathered and classified; elsewhere you will find a 
stock exchange featuring arithmetic; visual instruction add- 
ing to the naturally incomplete experiences of the pupils; 
school dramatics (original as well as reproduced) holding 
forth, as I can enthusiastically testify, after experiencing 
more than one visit during Better Speech Week; a school 
paper (monthly) completely in the hands of these grade pupils 
(all younger than high school age); and individual instruc- 
tion represented’ upon the program of each room. (See 
“School Organization and the Individual Child,” by Dr. 
W. H: Holmes, now superintendent at Mt. Vernon.) 

Ask the principal (J. M. Grimes) to show you the kodak 
views of the school: war garden, or to personally conduct 
you to the wood-working rooms where the boys have made 
toys for the day nursery or substantial pieces of furniture 
or are “doing” expert chair caning or bird houses for their 
itinerant friends. On the same floor is the domestic science 
suite where sewihg and cooking products result. We hope 
you may be lucky enough to be there when a special luncheon 
is beitig served; ifnot, then at least when a bag of their fudge 
is being passed around. Go to another floor and see the geog- 
raphy work done by means of pictures and stereoscopes, and 
colored lantern slides, or geography games, perhaps, t locate 


Nature Study, Ethics and Manual Work Result in Providing Bird Houses for Many of Our Feathered Friends 


a ship that has sent out an S.O.S. call. In another room 
you will be interested in watching the children themselves 
become heavenly bodies and dramatize rotation and revolu- 
tion! Basket making in another room you will find is tied 
up to the art periods where the children revise and combine 
old designs which they are learning to interpret. As you 
wander around the building, note the plants that many of 
the classes have earned, note the friendliness of the group 
which is glad you have come in, and avoid, if you are more 
clever than I (but I defy you), the courteously proffered 
chair and the book that will be put into your hand if it 
happens to be a period when books are in evidence. 

A comfortable teachers’ room with lounge and screen .s 
suggestive of consideration for the workers in the building, 
and should be displayed to many a board of education that 
forgets that employers havea responsibility toward workers 
even though the workers be teachers! For many a crowded 
school situation is crowding out that room previously 
assigned teachers, even though employers are asked to 
provide such if female help be employed. 

Across the hall from the teachers’ rest room is the prin- 
cipal’s office. Note first the files of current educational 
magazines which he has spread over the long table. Note, 
too, the back numbers of professional magazines put 
temptingly in linen covers as well as recent annual reports 
of the school system (undoubtedly to acquaint the in- 
coming teacher with what the system stands for)! Truly 
such display must have some influence in suggesting reading 
which broadens one professionally! 

Ask the principal to tell you of the various trips which 
different classes have made in connection with their study 
of the town. Note in another room the ability of the 
group to properly tie bundles and also to weigh the same 
and determine the parcel post rates. This problem, of 
course, came through the study of the city postal service 
which was not complete without a class visit to the post- 
office with explanations from some of the kindly employees. 

Inter-class visits you will also find used for social de- 
velopment aside from purely informational training. A 
group from one class may be giving a dramatic reading to a 
class invited to visit their room, the kindergarten class you 
may find on its way to visit another group to surprise them 
with their own kindergarten-made apple sauce or ginger- 
bread men as refreshments! In groups of higher grade 
you will find the invitation prepared during the written 
English period, and of course more mature forms of enter- 
tainment for the party. (In the spring, particularly, you 
will find the social spirit extending and reaching out toward 
the hospitals and public homes which the children enjoy 
supplying often with flowers.) You will find children 
learning the joy of reading for and to others younger than 
themselves, you may stumble upon the school reporters 
consulting the various grades that all may have opportunity 
tobe represented if they have interesting activities upon 
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which to base accounts, you may hear some of the older 
boys consulting the principal regarding a debate which 
they are planning, or possibly you may have the luck to be 
invited by some youngster passing through the hall to see 
the live silk-worms whose development the children are 
watching. Undoubtedly many of the special problems will 
have made way for others though some of the products will 
remain; but whatever the activity, I know you cannot 
fail to find “live children in a live school,” children feeling 
real needs, daring to ask questions and to say “I don’t know” 
and to ask the teacher’s advice or a comrade’s help. 

You will find much of the old stigma removed from the 
child who must run a slower race, you will find him re- 
joicing in doing well the things he was born “long” in 
and having kindly assistance (especially during the indi- 
vidual period) in those things which he needs but in which 
he was “‘born short.”” Youmay see the result of loving labor 
of a second grade child who needed much encouragement to 
keep him from being discouraged. The opportunity offered 
in the project room to do rather than merely to study, has 
prodded him on to develop ability in measurement —bring- 
ing in addition and subtraction—has courted his ambition to 
do more formal work that he may use his new product! 
Note the drawer where he may keep individual supplies! 
The entire construction was child work, even (of course) to 
the final joy of putting on a coat of paint! 








The problem of the desk began as the project of one boy; 
as he found difficulties arising, he called another pupil to his 
assistance. The social problem of co-operation thus natu- 
rally arose and respect for the advice of another was fostered 
and cultivated. 

Surely such a school isa far reach from the Puritan days 
and the succeeding decades where flourished the rod, the 
fool’s cap, and the iron task-master! For much of the 
work shows a conscious or unconscious grasp of the affirm- 
ative attitude which results from the belief thet — 


“Tt takes sunshine to produce the rose; sunshine to 
produce the grand old oak and lofty pine. It takes sunshine 
to produce the highest and best in the heart of man. Man 
must have sunshine in his life — sunshine within himself. 
The life which has no sunshine will have no health and no 
happiness; it will be sour, surly, pessimistic, ayd a failure. 

“The world wants joy, comfort, sunshine — its leaders 
must radiate gladness and triumph wherever they are and 
under all circumstances.” 


Will not some others write of humane schools which they 
have visited, schools which do not merely train but which 
educate? Tell us of schools which will probably jolt us 
mentally and sting us into action, schools working out the 
doctrine of sincerity, appreciation and joy, schools which 
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show us that education is an ever-changing process and that 
the leaders must be continual students and inquirers, 
always remembering the progressive philosophy of 
Stevenson’s oft-quoted words: 


“To hold the same views at forty as we held at twenty is 
to have been stupefied for a score of years, and take rank, 
not as a prophet, but as an unteachable brat, well birched 
and none the wiser. It is as if a ship captain should sail to 
India from the Port of London; and having brought a chart 
of the Thames on deck at his first setting out, should use no 
other the whole voyage.” 


Profitable visiting days can surely help in plotting one’s 


course. Let us make such days real assets! And let us 
pass on to others our best discoveries! 


Her Wonderful Class 


A Superintendent’s Wife 





HE was spending the evening with me, and as we worked 
on Christmas presents we talked and visited together. 

I wish I could put down exactly what she said to me 
about her pupils, emphasis and all. I'll do the best I can. 

Some of it may sound like lax discipline, but let me say 
that this sweet, wholesome girl has worked her way from a 
one-room rural school (a difficult one, I happen to know) to 
a place in one of the best systems in the state; which 
proves that, though her discipline may be a trifle irregular, 
as judged by some standar's, it is a success. 

“Oh, I wish you could see my boys! They’re just the 
finest fellows ever. I don’t mean the sissy kind of chaps 
that never make any trouble. They’re live boys, J tell 
you, and if you aren’t right on the job they lead you a 
dance; but of course I wouldn’t want them different. 

“What I mean when I say they’re fine is, they’re so 
honest, they’ve got such a sense of fairness and the square 
deal. I’ve got two or three that need watching yet — and 
they’re coming up all the time, too—but the others I can 
trust in anything that happens. 

“One of my boys can draw wonderfully —I believe he has 
a special gift in that line—but we have an awful time to 
keep his love of drawing from interfering with his other 
work. He can draw a bird or a head or a wood scene and 
at the same time listen to everything that’s going on, but 
the other children can’t do both and the mania for drawing 
was beginning to spread through the school. Of course we 
can’t have that, so Arthur and I had a serious talk. He 
was just as nice as he could be about it. I asked him 
whether he thought he could promise me that he wouldn’t 
draw in school for a week. He looked pretty serious for a 
minute, then he said he thought he could promise. It 
worked splendidly. On Monday the week was up and I 
talked to him aboutit. Isaid, ‘Arthur, it’s just fine that you 
could stick to your promise. I know it was dreadfully 
hard for you to keep from drawing and I appreciate it a 
whole lot. I’m going to give you a credit in good citizen- 
ship for that. Self-control and self-discipline are some of 
the finest traits of a good citizen.’ 

“T wish you could see his face when he is pleased. But 
in a minute he said, ‘No, Miss Smith, I didn’t quite succeed. 
Twice I made a line before I thought.’ ‘Made a line,’ I 
said; ‘made two lines before you thought, in one whole week! 
And you stopped as soon as you thought! Why, that’s 
just grand. You’ve earned that credit in citizenship all 
right, if I’m any judge.’ 

“T didn’t like to keep on making it hard for him, but I 
simply had to help him break the habit, so I said, ‘Now 
Arthur, do you think you could promise for another week?’ 


and he did. 
(Continued on page 263) 
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Millet 


Human Values in Picture Study 


Blanche Jennings Thompson 
City Normal School, Rochester, N. Y. 


S your picture study interesting? Do you make the 
most of the human values, or does the lesson become a 
mere catalogue of the objects in the picture? Suppose 

the picture selected is Millet’s “The First Step.” Too 
often the procedure is something like this: 


Teacher What do you see in the picture? 
First Child I see a man. 

Second Child I see a woman. 

Third Child I see a baby. 


Instead of this uninteresting and unprofitable statement 
of facts, try something like this: Let one child tell the story 
of the picture as the mother might have told it, another 
the father’s version, a third as the baby might have told 
it when he was older. A fourth child might be a person 
who was passing the garden just as the little scene took 
place. The following are actual examples of such oral 
compositions ziven by third grade children on their first 
attempt at this sort of treatment. 


The Mother’s Story 


One morning, when I was working in the kitchen, baby 
took hold of one of the chairs and stood up straight. I 
took him into the garden to his Daddy. 
“Come, baby,” and the baby walked right over to him. 


The Father’s Story 


I was working in the garden one morning, when mother 
and baby came out. Mother told the baby to take a step. 
I held out my arms and said, “Come to me, baby.” Then 
the baby walked to me. I was proud of him. 


The Baby’s Story 


One morning, while my mother was working, I was 
playing around on the floor. I pulled myself up straight 


Daddy said, 


by a chair. I wanted to go into the garden where my 
Daddy was. My mother took me out. Daddy said, 
“Come to me,” and I took my first step. 


The Stranger’s Story 


I was passing a garden one day. I saw a mother with 
a baby in her arms. She wanted to show the father what 
the baby could do. She held the baby up and he took his 
first step towards his father. The father picked the baby 
up and kissed him. 


The teacher herself should sometimes tell one of the 
stories as a model for the children. Encourage “different” 
ways of beginning and ending the little oral compositions, 
as a preparation for stronger written paragraphs later on. 
In using a picture with only one figure, such as “The Age 
of Innocence,” draw out the story through questions about 
old and new methods of taking pictures, a comparison of 
photographers and painters and their studios, length of 
time necessary for painting a portrait, tiresomeness of 
posing, where the work was done, for whom the picture 
was intended, etc. Then let the little girl and the artist 
and a possible mother or father tell their stories. 

A list of pictures rich in these human values is appended. 
They may be obtained from the Perry Pictures Company, 
Malden, Mass., or the Cosmos Company, 461 8th Avenue, 
New York City. 


Boughton — Pilgrims Going to Church 
Van Dyck — Baby Stuart 

Millais — Princes in the Tower 
Velasquez — Don Balthazar Carlos 
Reynolds — Age of Innocence 

Millet — The First Step 

Millet — Feeding Her Birds 

LeBrun — Mother and Daughter 
Landseer — Saved 
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A Teacher or a Machine 
N. C. 


ERE a child left to his own devices, school would 
have no place in his plans. Freedom! ‘Freedom 
to do just as he pleases is what he wants. 

Then there comes a day when he wants to do something — 
LONGS to do it. It may be to write a letter to Santa Claus 
or grandma, read his own story book, be a newsboy or 
errand boy, where one must make change. 

Wise parents plan and watch for these obstacles in the 
paths of ignorance. Their children become eager to learn 
and early recognize the value of school. They get knowl- 
edge there and apply it at home. These children are 
natural students and form a class by themselves. In every 
large class, a few of these may be found, thank God, else 
would the teacher’s lot be joyless indeed! 

However, the great mass of children go to school because 
they must. 

Then unconsciously the teacher proves whether she is 
really a teacher or a machine. 

A machine teacher—there are many of them — can 
teach facts, disseminate knowledge. Have they not studied 
and trained with that special object in view? They do 
their duty faithfully as they understand it. They have so 
many pages in one book to cover, so many in this, so many 
in that. Their pupils answer like parrots. Who, then, 
could criticise these able teachers when they draw their 
money, and with a sigh of satisfaction, step out of the 
school atmosphere to enjoy themselves? 

Must a teacher grow old to realize that education is 
fitting one’s self to one’s job? A job means work. 

Perhaps you think primary children have no real work to 
do. But they have a great work to do. They must get 
and keep knowledge, for in their babyhood and youth they 
are building the foundation of their manhood. Isn’t that 
an inspiring thought? 

The real teacher not only covers so many pages in this 
or that text-book, but she trains the child to use the knowl- 
edge acquired. Let me specify: 

A machine teacher who knew she had taught the names 
of the days of the week until the children could write them 
as easily as their own names, was surprised when she found 
that the same children, when they entered the next grade 
and had to use the words in sentences, invariably commenced 
them with small letters. 

When called to account, one boy spoke in excuse for 
himself and the others. ‘The day’s weren’t all in a bunch, 
so I supposed a capital was not needed.” 

A class in spelling, who had done remarkably well in 
everyday work, failed in the terminal examination. They 
had visualized the words. For the time being, only, they 
knew them. The following term this real teacher — who 
was learning by experience — taught oral and written 
spelling in the same way but, in addition, she used part 
of her language period in dictating short stories she had 
written, using in them the words taught in spelling. For 


instance: 
The Chipmunk 


On my way to school this morning, I saw a chipmunk 
running into a hole in the ground. 

Across the road was another chipmunk, on the fence, 
chattering happily. 
Both chipmunks had been out hunting for their break- 
ast. 

Chipmunk is another name for American ground squirrel. 


The papers were marked for capitals, periods, question 
marks, spelling and neatness. 

The child who had the best paper was allowed to make a 
transfer picture of the squirrel, or whatever it was, on his 


own paper. These papers were kept in a folder for ex- 
hibition. 

In this interesting way, twenty words were used. 

There were stories about birds, rabbits, fish, goats, 
alligators, special days, etc. 

Do you think that class failed in spelling or. language? 

Other subjects could be taught in similar ways, and the 
sooner we get our pupils to using what they know and 
thinking for themselves, the quicker will come the day of 
ideal schools out of which will walk accurate, well-informed 
boys and girls, ready for the business of life. 


Recognition of Words 
Marie Epperson 


Many of the articles that I read in my magazine are of 
inspiration and help to me, and I thought perhaps I should 
pass on some of the things I have found to be useful in 
teaching the recognition of words. It is really a branch of 
phonetics. 

I teach the word families, as many other teachers do, 
but to make the drilla little more attractive, I have cut out 
of cream paper a number of little houses, say about fourteen 
by twelve, just the gable end showing, with a red chimney, 
and a red roof, easily made with red chalk, and a little 
window to add to reality, and a door. Above the door 
with charcoal or chalk I write the name of the family that 
will live in this house. Perhaps it is the AN family. I 
present this house to the class at the beginning of the period, 
and have a word list of all the words they are familiar or 
even partly acquainted with on the board. Then I tell 
them to look carefully at all the words, and pick out the 
ones that belong to the AN family, copy them on paper and 
have them ready to install in their new house. 

The words are then compared, the correct ones copied 
neatly in the house, with plenty of room left for any new 
ones that may be found during the month and the house is 
hung up in plain sight. 

The next day another house is presented. 

In a few days there are a number of houses, and we 
decide to build a town, and then the idea occurs to go 
calling, the child choosing the house on which he desires to 
call. Not to know any of the family is very bad manners, 
and they will try so hard to remember. 

Sometimes the health inspector will take a look at the 
members of all the households.. Sometimes it is the census 
taker. Once it was a book agent, and another time it was a 
little girl selling popcorn. Any number of interesting 
things occur to the children themselves to make this a jolly 
play, not study. 

In teaching the combinations in number work, I found 
the house of the three bears a fine means of getting interest. 
The house was drawn on the board. It had two stories, 
with stair steps going up. On the ground floor were the 
table, three bowls, and three chairs of the bears. 

There was astair door. Up stairs were the three bears, 
and a little window out of which Goldilocks made her 
escape. Each of these articles have a number combination 
written above them. Each of the stair steps has a number 
combination on it, and on the window is the new one for 
the day. The child that holds the pointer is Goldilocks, 
and it is not hard to get her worked up toa high pitch when 
the time comes to jump out of the window in a hurry with 
three bears growling at her heels. Speed is developed, and 
the new combination is rarely forgotten, once it is presented 
in this way. 
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A Spring Garden Project 


Mary V. Myers 


on the children attractive pictures of the Mother 
Goose rhyme, “Mary, Mary, quite contrary,” etc. 
Recite, and, sing and talk about it. Play it. Talk 
about gardens in general, now that it is nearing spring. 
Kinds of gardens: posy gardens; vegetable gardens. 
The project contains the following points: 


1 Purpose 

2 Plan 

3 Execution 

4 Judging results — experience developed 


Experience is carried on to reading, language, and arith- 
metic. Reading is exercised through the rhyme and labels; 
language is developed through correlation. Arithmetic is 
employed in calculations and computations of the con- 
struction of the fence, size and proportion of the garden, 
and the number and size of the beds, etc. 


1 Purpose 

To create an interest in nature and science, through 
spring gardening. We must expect fruitful activities, a 
wide range of material, and a social situation. 

A week or two before the soil is in a fit condition to fill 
our window-boxes, and before it is yet time for the ger- 
minating of garden seeds, a sand-table project as a preface 
is carried on in about the following manner: 

Material—sand, scissors, cardboard, tooth-picks, paste 
and colored paper. 


2 Plan 

A miniature garden on the sand-table. Children plan 
what steps are necessary. Calculate size of garden and 
number and size of beds. 


3 Execution 
Points to consider: (a) skill in manipulating; (6) span 
of interest: (c) persistence. 


First Step The children measure the size of the garden 
and divide into beds with walks between. How much 
fence is needed? Each child makes a piece of fence from 
a nine-inch strip of cardboard. Each one works out his 
own design of fence. The result will be a variety of styles 
of © aang but they will have developed originality and self- 
reliance. 


4 Judgment 

Class criticisms follow. How might the fence be im- 
proved? The most fence-like pieces are decided upon by 
the group and the ones chosen set up their own pieces of 
fence about the garden. The others may be set aside for 
future use or improved upon the next day. Let the 
children suggest the next step. (Flowers.) 


SECOND Step Material needed—Bits of colored paper, 
tooth-picks and scissors. In some cases children cut pieces 
of colored paper into circular shapes, pierce center with 
sharp point of scissors, string a piece of green halfway 
down the pick for leaves —a red or yellow piece at the 
top point of the pick, press the pieces into a bud shape, 
then let it open slightly. Others work out somewhat 
similar kinds, according as they develop ideas. Criticisms 
and suggestions follow the completion of the flowers and 
each child plants his posies in the garden. The sudden 
bloom of conventional flowers makes a beautiful and 
pleasing effect. Next step suggested by the children. 
Vines for the fence. 


Tuirp Step Material: Wrapping yarn, one foot long, 





bits of colored paper. Children knot bits of oblong crepe 
or tissue paper on these strings, about two inches apart. 
They call these morning-glory vines, with which they trim 
the fence. 

They suggest trees. 


FourtH Step Material— Paper, crayon, scissors. A 
piece of light-weight white paper, 6x9 inches. Fold 
lengthwise. Open. With crayon, color upper half green 
on both sides. Lower half color brown on one side. Roll. 
Cut green part into very narrow strips, press cut strips 
outward and crinkle for foliage. The brown part is the 
stem. Plant these in the foreground of the garden. What 
is needed next? What visitors come to our garden? 
Some one suggests butterflies. 

FirtH Step Material—Bits of colored paper, tooth- 
picks, scissors. Study pictures of butterflies. Children 
fold bits of colored paper, cut into butterfly shape. Cut 
two small slits throuzh the crease of folded butterfly, then 
lace the pick through these slits. The pick forms the body, 
head and tail. The pick may be wrapped in colored paper 
before weaving it. This gives a more finished effect. The 
children place these butterflies upon the flowers, trees, 
fence and garden. Who else visits the garden? 

SrxtH STEP Mary invites her friends to visit her garden, 
Bo-peep, Miss Muffet, etc. Dress up clothes-pins in tissue 
or crepe paper dresses and bonnets, stand about in the fore- 
ground and under the trees. 

Now follows the project of the home or school garden. 

A window box or flower pots are filled with soil, selected 
and provided by the children, who, after some instruction 
in what constitutes good garden soil, bring small quantities 
from a nearby waste lot or their home gardens. A small 
quantity of seeds from their mother’s supply is brought to 
school. Beans and corn are put in glasses of water to 
soak overnight, oats in damp cotton or sponge, to study 
germination of seeds, tomato and cabbage seeds are planted 
in the soil. These are watered, tended and watched by our 
young gardeners. The children are instructed how to 
select a garden spot at home, with reference to sun, drainage, 
and soil, how to prepare the soil. Then when the plants, 
tomato and cabbage, are about three or four inches tall, 
give each child a share of plants, with plenty of soil pressed 
about their roots, to plant in their own little gardens at 
home, with instructions how to plant and care for them. 
In the fall, when school opens, let each child report to the 
others what products they raised. One tiny tot said she 
gathered two tomatoes from one little plant she took from 
school. These projects developed in the children self- 
reliance, co-operation, originality, resourcefulness, con- 
centration, power to accept responsibility and a business- 
like attitude toward activity. It was a social situation. 





The Dandelion 


O dandelion yellow as gold, 
What do you do all day? 

I just wait here in the tall green grass 
Till the children come to play. 


O dandelion yellow as gold, 
What do you do all night? 

I wait and wait till the cool dews fall 
And my hair grows long and white. 


And what do you do when your hair is white, 
And the children come to play? 

They take me up in their dimpled hands 

And blow mv hair away. — Anon. 
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The Department Store—A Primary Project 


Letheld Hahn 
Primary Critic Teacher, Kansas City, Mo. 


N project teaching, organization is the teacher’s main 
problem. Although, in carrying out any project, the 
teacher is most concerned with a post-plan rather than a 

pre-plan, unless she foresees the possibilities of subject 
matter in the project before it begins, the greatest good 
cannot result. She takes her cue from the children and is 
always willing to follow where they lead, provided their 
plans are thoughtful ones and their accomplishment presents 
possibilities of organization. All the suggestions the chidren 
make connot be used profitably. The project must grow 
carefully. Therefore, in this project the teachers listed 
possibilities in Language, Reading, Writing, Number and 
Manual Arts as a pre-plan. All the possibilities they 
anticipated were not realized exactly as planned, but the 
children’s initiative pushed the thing far beyond our expec- 
tations. A careful record was kept of all developments and 
these records served as a check upon results in subject 
matter, and a stimulus for further growth. 

The children had a group discussion the first day after 
the Christmas vacation to make plansfor work. Onechild 
suggested having a toy store with the left-over toys and 
adding new toys. The children set to work at once, but 
they soon tired of making toys, probably because they had 
exhausted the possibilities before Christmas. Then another 
child suggested a store “with other things in it.” The 
teacher asked what kind of a store that would be and a child 
suggested-a Department Store. The possibilities of the 
Department Store were so numerous and some of the sug- 
gestions so wild that the teacher was obliged to narrow the 
thing down to one department at a time. 

We wanted to advertise the opening of our store in 
advance. After much practice we wrote a large poster for 
the hall. Each child learned to write part of the sign. 


LOOK! READ THIS! 
BIG SALE 
ALLEN SCHOOL STORE 
PrRmMARY Room 
Store will open for business 
January 21, 1921 


STOP! 


The pupils in the other rooms throughout the building 
were greatly interested in the store and watched the sign 
beards each day for new advertisements. 

The children chose to have a millinery department first. 
We had many group discussions. The first problem was to 
make the hats. The children suggested doll hats at first. 
They talked over the possibilities — the ways to trim hats, 
materials needed, etc. Materials were carefully arranged 
on a large table and the children were allowed to work freely 
on the doll hats for seat work while the other groups were 
reading. One child’s result was so good that a group 
discussion of its virtues led to many variations. Some 
hats were made of silk scraps, samples, tissue paper, crepe 
paper, etc. 

The next question was how to display the hats to best 
advantage. Hat standards were mentioned. The boys 
offered to make the standards at free work periods. At 
first they used spools with upright sticks to hold the hats. 
This led to the making of more substantial wooden stand- 
ards. A nearby factory furnished strips of glass for 
counters. The window ledges were used for the displays. 
The girls arranged the hats, put up the signs and price tags. 
One child suggested untrimmed hats and extra trimmings. 
Many feathers and flowers were made and put under the 
glass show-cases. In a few days some one suggested making 
real hats we could wear. Each girl bought a roll of crepe 


paper and made her hat. A foundation of cardboard was 
used in most cases. No two hats were alike and all were 
carefully made. Very original trimmings were used. Color 
combinations were criticised by the group. Hat standards 
for the large hats were made out of wood. Mirrors were 
made from pieces of glass, painted on the back and framed 
with paper. When the display was ready, prices were 
discussed, numbers practised, and price tags made. 

Advertising was our next problem. Ads were cut from 
newspapers and the most striking ones copied for our store. 
Many original ones were madealso. For instance: 


STOP! LOOK AT THIS HAT! 
BIG SALE 
NEw SprInG Harts! 
Onty $1.00 


The next step was to learn to write the words of the 
advertisements. The entire room worked together on this. 
There were several classes in the room and the ability of 
the children varied greatly. At times, all the children 
practised writing one word of a sign and the ones who wrote 
best were chosen to write the sign. Sometimes the children 
chose what they wanted to write and each wrote a different 
sign. We always had in mind some possibilities for even 
the most immature. 

Forinstance, the youngest children could write “Come in,” 
“Walk in,” “This way out,” etc. 

Sample hats were posted in the halls with posters calling 
attention to their good points. 

For several days before the sale, we practised selling 
hats. We chose a child for the clerk and perhaps another 
for a customer, and the rest of the group watched and 
offered helpful criticism. We talked about how to greet 
customers, what to say abouta hat to make some one want 
to buy it. Many words were added to the children’s vocab- 
ulary. For instance —becoming, reduced price, etc. It 
was also necessary to practise making change and adding 
numbers. Although the children put their own values on 
the hats they made, before we had the sale we discovered 
that the numbers were too large toadd, so we changed the 
prices to $1, $2 and $3 and learned the combinations of 
these numbers. 

The children suggested telephone orders and charge 
accounts. This necessitated a play telephone, which a girl 
made from strips of wood and spools. 

Telephone conversations were played and recorded for 
reading lessons. Lists of employees of the store were 
posted on the walls. 

The clerks had to write names and street numbers. 
Much practise was necessary before the children could do 
this. 

The children said that the hats were always upstairs in 
the department stores, so we must have an elevator. Three 
large boards served to enclose the elevator. The youngest 
children learned to write “Up” and “Down” for the elevator 
signs. A red and a white electric light bulb brought from 
home were used above the signs. All the children prac- 
tised writing “Elevator.” 

Various original signs were written by the older children, 
such as: 

Watch your step. 
Always be careful. 


Keep to the right. 
We tried out several people for elevator man before we 


found one who could handle the situation. In our several 
sales, different people took the parts each time. 
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Making change was very hard for us. We used the toy 
money and chose a boy for cashier who could do the work. 
Hat boxes and sacks were made and all packages delivered 
promptly by the store messenger boy. 

Other departments grew in much the same way, though 
each one presented new needs and different possibilities for 
developing subject matter. Common materials were used 
and results criticised by the group before they were put in 
the store. Some very crude results were accepted from the 
immature children. Each child had a part in the making 
and arranging of the store. 

The project lasted over a month and the outgrowth of it 
still longer. 

Perhaps a general record of growth in each department 
may be of interest. 


i.) Millinery Department. (Previously discussed in de- 
tail. 

2 Handkerchief Department. (Displayed on window 
ledges, pinned to sash curtains, set up in boxes.) 


Writing 
Advertisements and signs: 
Pretty Handkerchiefs. All colors. 
See our new line of handkerchiefs. 
Hand-made Handkerchiefs Cheap. 


Language 


Discussions of how to greet customers. What to say to 
customers to make them want to buy this particular hand- 
kerchief. 

Added to vocabulary: 

Customer 
Material 
Wears well 
Fast colors 
No exchange 

Corrections of English: 

“T have” instead of “I got” 
“T saw” instead of “I seen” 
“May I’ instead of “Can I” 


Number 


Prices according to worth of articles. 

Plain figures. 

Addition of numbers for several purchases. 

$ and cts. signs—which side of number to put them on. 


Handwork 

Materials — Tissue paper in all colors, crepe paper, 
samples of goods, drawing paper. 

Borders on handkerchiefs, cut-out, painted on, sewed or 
applied. Embroidered initials, also embroidered corners 
and edges. 

Handkerchief boxes to fit lids, decorated to suit. 


1, 2 and 3 cents. 
Just in! 


3 Ribbon Counter. (Displayed on window ledge, strips 
of glass used for counter, made-up bows pinned on curtains.) 


Writing 
Advertisements and signs: 
See our new Spring Ribbons. 
These bows, 25cts. 
Ribbon Counter. 
Newest Ribbons. Ict., 2cts. and 3cts. a yard. 
Language 
Continued greetings of customers. 
Added particular things to say about ribbons. 
Added to vocabulary: 
Attractive 
Lasting 
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Becoming 
Serviceable 

Corrections of English; 
“T have none” 


Number 


Added problem of measuring ribbon. 
Also understanding of yard, inches and feet. 
‘ Most all ribbon bought by the yard. Inches too hard to 
gure. 


Handwork 


Materials —Spools, cans, and rolled oats boxes used to 
wind ribbons upon. 

Crepe paper, tissue paper, goods, and wall paper used 
for ribbon. 

Flowered ribbons decorated with crayolas. 

Stripes and plain ribbons, 

Bows ready made up into children’s and dolls’ hair 
ribbons. 


4 Glove Counter. (Gloves displayed upon standards 
made of wood. Also pinned to curtains and arranged in 
boxes.) 


Writing 
Ads and signs: 
Latest Gloves, Wool Mixtures. 
Kid Gloves, Only $1.00. 
Mittens. 
Bargains in Long Gloves. 


Language 
Continued greetings and conversations to customers. 
Glove-fitter’s conversation. 
Added to vocabulary: 
Mixtures 
Cannot be returned 
Stylish 


Pair 


Number 
Continuation of same problems. 
Additional number values. 
Counting by 2’s necessitated by too many gloves for the 
same hand. 


Handwork 


Materials —Common drawing paper, glazed colored 
paper, woolen goods. 
Children drew around fingers for gloves and mittens. 
Variety of fasteners. 
Stitching on the backs. 
A few made double and sewed around the edge, so they 
could be worn. 


5 Clothing. (Displayed on coat hangers and coat racks 
made by the children. Paper doll dresses hung on string 
under blackboard ledges.) 


Writing 
Ads and Signs: 
Big Sale— Early Spring Frocks, $5.00. 
Bargains in Dresses. 
Latest Dresses — All Kinds. 


Language 
Special conversations about dresses. 
Special inducements for buying, alterations free. 
Trying on dresses. 
Added to vocabulary: 
Alterations 
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Values 
Frocks 
Street wear 
Repair 
Corrections of English: 
“Tt isn’t” 
“Have you anything else?” 


Number 
Use of dollars as prices for large dresses and cents for 
paper doll dresses. 
Same combinations. 
Measuring goods in making dresses. 
Length of skirt. 
Size numbers. 
Prices in proportion to work on garment 
Use of patterns. 


Handwork 
Materials — Crepe paper, yarn for sewing, all varieties 
of paper for doll dresses. 
One child made a party dress with straps over shoulders, 
ruffles and bows. 


Good color combinations. 
Several separate skirts. 
Sashes, ruffles and buttons popular. 


6 Men’s Furnishing Department. (The boys used a 
corner of the cloakroom that had a window and shelves for 
this department.) 


Writing 
Ads and Signs: 
Men’s Dep’t, Walk In. 
These Ties, 50 cts. 
Bargains in Neckwear. 
Boys’ Pants, $2.00 to-day. 
Men’s Handkerchiefs cheap. 


Language 


Same planning of conversations. 
Added to vocabulary: 
Neckwear 
Men’s furnishings 


Number 


Same problems. 


Handwork 


Collars of various kinds cut from paper, real collar buttons. 

Neckties of tissue paper decorated with stripes, flowers, 
initials, etc. 

Some bow ties. 

Ties and collars displayed on standards. 

Trousers made of black and brown crepe paper. Pattern 
from tailor. 

Men’s handkerchiefs in boxes. 

Socks. 

Men’s hats. 

One pair of shoes. 


7 Ladies’ Rest Room. The girls fixed a Ladies’ Rest 
Room in another part of the cloakroom. They put pictures 
on the walls, arranged tables with books to read, a writing 
desk with stationery, rugs on the floor and brought rockers 
and even a play lounge from home. 


A sign, “LADIES REST ROOM,” was hung in the door. 


By this time the store had grown to such enormous 
proportions that we did not have room for any more depart- 
ments. Therefore, we had a big sale, sold out and started 
over. 

All of our school work was built around the Department 
Store for a long period of time, and this project led to a new 
kind of store. 


The Raindrops’ Prank 


HELEN Witnerm SCHAFER 





Some frisk-y little rain-drops Puton their gowns Of gray, And to the earth came tum - bling One pleasant summer day. 


Some merry little sunbeams, 
Who saw the raindrops play, 

Put on their prettiest dresses, 
And ran out fresh and gay. 


But as they scampered gayly, 
So fresh and sweet and shy, 
Those raindrops wet their dresses, 
And made the sunbeams cry. 


So then upon a rainbow, 
Away up in the sky, 

The sunbeams hung their dresses, 
And left them there to dry. 






| 
| 
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A Make-Believe Party 


A Second-Grade Project in Arithmetic and in Correlation 
(Worked out in the Girard College Elementary Schools) 
Isabel C. Brown 


HIS project started from a desire on the part of the 
boys in class 2A-1 to plan for a make-believe party. 
They were asked, “What are some of the things 

mother would have to think about, if she were going to 
give a party?” They gave several suggestions, but they 
found all could be included in the following: 


1 Number of guests 

2 Refreshments 

3 Quantity of things to be bought 
4 Cost of things bought 


As both 2A-2 and 2A-1 classes were working on the 
project, each to entertain the other, it was an easy matter 
to settle the question as to the number of guests. The 
question of refreshments was equally easy. The third and 
fourth questions were rich in arithmetic. The menu 
suggested by 2A-2 was as follows: 

Ice Cream, Cake (white icing), Fudge, Cocoa. 

By 2A-1: 

Ice Cream, Chocolate Cake, Candy Eggs, Lemonade, 
and Bananas. 


Each class kept all of its plans a secret from the other. 

The original idea was to have an arithmetic project only, 
but almost as soon as it was started, the possibilities of 
enlarging it became quite evident. The boys said that 
one played games, sang, and spoke pieces at parties. 
One boy told of a party he had attended where there were 
favors. Still another said that we couldn’t have a party 
without invitations. 

The primary supervisor saw possibilities in these sugges- 
tions, called a meeting and told all the teachers what the 
2A boys were doing. Suggestions poured in, and in a 
. very few minutes, every teacher saw how she could con- 
tribute her part to the whole. ; 

When the 2A-2’s reported the next morning, the enter- 
tainment feature of the party again came up for discussion. 
The’ boys, decided they would like to do many things. 
All suggestions were written on the board and were dis- 
cussed for the purpose of deciding which ones to select 
for the party. The boys were very good judges in elimi- 
nating things which would be impossible or impracticable. 
Finally they settled on the following: 


Games 
Speaking pieces 
Songs 


Then the question arose, “How may we learn the pieces 
and songs and what games shall we play?” They were 
asked to think about it. One boy said, at once, that the 
teacher of music could teach them their songs; that the 
teacher of nature study and auditorium work had plenty 
of poems, and that they could learn some new games in 
the game room. It was suggested that perhaps these 
teachers might help them out, and that it would be a good 
plan to see the teachers. The boys of 2A-2, however, 
made something of a failure in asking the teacher of music 
for help. Each boy seemed to think he was to sing a solo. 
When this confusion of understanding was reported, it 
was decided to handle the situation with 2A-1 differently. 
So when the boys of the latter class asked for help, the 
work of committees was explained. A committee of three 





was elected to wait upon each teacher, for by this time 
the boys had seen where each one could help with the party. 
Thus, the meaning of “spokesman” was made clear. 
Each group then decided who should be its spokesman. 
Their reasoning in different cases was varied. One boy 
was chosen as spokesman because, of the three, he had 
been at Girard College the longest time; another was 
chosen on account of his size; another on account of his 
age; still another because of his assurance. As the boys 
expressed it in the last case, “He can tell it better.” 

As each committee was elected and its spokesman chosen, 
it left the room to see one of the teachers. When the 
committee returned, the spokesman usually came directly 
to me to tell me quietly all about it. Then he was reminded 
that the class had sent the committee and that the spokes- 
man did not have to report tome. He invariably took the 
hint, turned, and reported to the class what had occurred. 
Of course, all reports proved favorable, 

After this, the project carried itself along. The boys 
would tell me enthusiastically what they were doing in the 
various rooms, getting ready for the make-believe party. 

It would probably be better to take each phase separately, 
and explain what was done in each department. 

The boys suggested making white paper boxes in the 
Manual Arts room, the shape of a brick of ice cream, 
and then coloring them with water colors, to show the 
flavors. They chose chocolate, vanilla, and strawberry. 
When the “bricks” were finished, they looked good enough 
to eat. 

One class wanted to make place cards, and the other, 
favors. The favors consisted of caps, flags, Indian crown 
of feathers, etc. Attached to each was a card bearing the 
name of a boy in the other 2A class. These favors were 
put in a large basket, the strings to which the cards were 
tied hanging outside. Each boy, when his name was 
called, was to go up, pull the string and out would come 
his favor. All this was suggested wholly by the boys of 
the class. 

In one class, in the music room, seven boys were chosen 
to sing a song and one boy to sing a solo. 

The boys had suggested that as the auditorium teacher 
always taught them their poems, perhaps she would have 
one for the party. She found one called “The Cats’ Tea- 
Party.” (She had been asked by the spokesman of the 
committee to find a piece about a party.) The poem 
consisted of eighteen lines. She gave 2A-2 the first six 
lines, 2A-1 the second six, and both classes the last six. 
It was arranged as a little surprise for each class, as neither 
knew that the other was working on the same thing. 

In connection with the refreshments, the 2A-2 boys 
went on an imaginary trip to Farmer Green’s farm, to buy 
cream from him for their ice cream. Some went by rail, 
some by trolley, some by auto, and one boy went out in a 
milk wagon. They all arrived in time to see the hired man 
drive the cows into the barn at milking time. They saw 
the cows tied in their several places; saw the white-clad 
milkers at their work, and observed the rator divide 
the milk from the cream. They decided the cream was 
clean and pure enough to use for their party. 

The 2A-1 boys wanted to know about the lemons for 
their lemonade; hence, they visited a lemon grove in 
California. 

In their English room they wrote the invitations to the 
party. At the time they were trying to decide how. to 
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word their invitations, an invitation to a dance at the 
College was delivered to their language teacher from the 
Junior Class of the high school. The teacher read it aloud. 
The boys decided to use the invitation as a model, changing 
the wording where necessary. 

Also, class 2A-1 dramatized its trip to a lemon grove. 
The play was in three acts. 


Act I — Buying tickets at Broad Street Station, Philadelphia 
Act II — On the train 
Act III — In the grove near Pasadena, California. 


In the game room, the boys took clay and molded the 
candy eggs, fudge and chocolate cake. They wanted to 
mold cups, saucers, glasses, etc., but they saw that it 
would be too great an undertaking. 

In the beginning the boys had thought the auditorium 
the best place for the party. On Thursdays, the two 
classes meet in that room, so for that reason the audi- 
torium was chosen, and Thursday was selected as the day 
on which to have the party. 

When they met on the day appointed, the two classes 
rendered the following joint 


Program 


Tue Cats’ TEA Party — 2A-2 and 2A-1 
Priay — A Trip To A LEMON GROVE — 2A-1 
Soncs — 2A-2 

Soncs — 2A-1 

FAVORS 

REFRESHMENTS 


The project was, on the whole, a success, when judged 
by the spontaneity and enthusiasm with which the boys 
entered into it. Teachers at different times throughout 
the day would have questions put to them such as the 
following: ‘How many miles is it from here to California?” 
“How many people will a quart block of ice cream serve?” 
“What are bananas a dozen?” An outsider, hearing all, 
would have thought great things were in progress. 

It is interesting and almost amazing to see the approxi- 
mate amount of required work usually covered by even 
one project. In this particular one (covering about a 
month’s time) every subject was involved before completion 
was reached. The ground covered in each of the branches 
was as follows: 


1 English Composition 
Writing invitations (planning of the work, etc.) 
Arranging program 
Original play, dramatized 
2 Literature — Reading 
Study of the poem 
3 Spelling 
All words on menu 
Nature 
Study of the lemon, by 2A-1 
Study of cream, by 2A-2 
Geography 
The trip to California 
Art 
Making of place cards, favors, and brick ice cream 
Clay modeling 
Making of layer cake, candy, etc. 
Music 
Songs for party 
Arithmetic 
Measures — inch, pint, re gallon, dozen, pound 
Multiplication by 2, 3, 4, 5 — carrying 
Addition, with carrying 
Equal parts —4 44 
Playing store (buying lemons, sugar, cocoa, etc.) 
Forms — oblong — square — circle 


~~ 


oo vi oo on 





The above comes within the course prescribed for second 
grade, but the boys found it necessary to work more difficult 
problems, both oral and written, and it was remarkable how 
quickly they learned, with incentive back of it. 

In addition to what has already been mentioned, the 
following had to be taken up in order to carry on the project: 


Counting by 20’s 

Multiplication with two numbers as multiplier 
Division by 6 

Fractions $, py, + 


Use of the dollar mark and decimal point in » addition, 
subtraction, multiplication, and division 


Value of buying by quantity 
Meaning of wholesale and retail. 


This project proved that not only one or two things may 
be taught, but that the whole course throughout may be 
enriched and broadened. In addition, the enthusiasm with 
which the children enter into a problem of their own 
choosing saves much wear and tear on the nerves of both 
teachers and pupils, and last, but by no means least, the 
development of initiative and resourcefulness in the in- 
dividual pupil is one of the finest results obtained by such a 
project. 





The Cats’ Tea-Party 


CHARACTERS 
Five little girls as kittens, who recite together. 


CesTuMES 
Black, brown, or gray sweaters and fur tails. Red ribbon bow under 
left ear. White bibs tied round necks; spoons and enamel cups. 


Five little pussy-cats invited out to tea 

Cried, “Mother, let us go—Oh! do! for good we’ll 
surely be. 

We’ll wear our bibs and hold our things as you have 
taught us how — 

—— in right paws,' cups in left — and make a pretty 


We'll ann say, ‘Yes, if you please,’ and ‘Only half 
of that.’ ” 
“Then go, my darling children!” said the happy Mother 
Cat. 


Five little pussy-cats went out that night to tea, 

Their heads were smooth and glossy, their tails were 
swinging free;? 

They held their things as they had learned, and tried to 
be polite; — 

With snowy bibs* beneath their chins they were a pretty 
sight. 

But oe) for manners beautiful, and coats as soft as silk! 

The moment that those little kits were asked to take 
some milk 

They dropped‘ their spoons. forgot to bow, and — oh, 
what do you think? 

They put their noses in their cups’ and all began to drink! 

Yes, every naughty little kit set up a meow® for more, 

Then knocked the tea-cups over’ and scampered through 
the door. — F. E. Weatherley 


Actions 


1 Hold up spoons in right hand and cups in left and bow. 2 Turn 
and swing tails. 3 Move heads backwards and forwards to show 
off bows and bibs. 4 Drop spoons on floor. 5 Put noses in cups. 
6 Meow loudly. 7 Throw down cups and scamper out. 
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— After Kate Greenaway 


The Old Umbrella 


Our old umbrella is large and green, 
The ugliest one that ever was seen; 
But just at present we’re rather small, 
So it does very well to cover us all. 


When the sun’s too hot, then it keeps us cool; 
It keeps us dry on the way to school; 

I really can’t think what we should do 
Without our old umbrella — can you? 


But all the time we are growing bigger 

We are learning to read and write and figure. 
I fear that soon the umbrella somehow 
Won’t seem so big as it does just now. 


When we’re grown up, and are proud and tall, 
And the old umbrella won’t cover us all — 
When each of us has to carry one — 
It won’t be half such splendid fun! 

— From “The Book of the School Concert” 





A Paper Cutting for a Blackboard Border 
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A May Day Project in 
Grade II 


Eva M. Baker 


Mi‘: DAY, and the boys and girls the happiest children 
_they had been all the year. Even Christmas wasn’t 
a happier day. And this is how it happened. 

We were getting ready to represent ‘““May Day” on our 
sand-table. I told the children we would make paper dolls 
= cut out dresses for them and let them wind the May- 
pole. 

Now this was not a new idea to either the children 
or myself, as the same thing had been worked out the pre- 
vious year in both the first and second grades. So one 
very timid little girl who had never taken much interest in 
any school activities, surprised us all by saying: 

“Please, Miss , I wish we could do something new 
this year, couldn’t we?” 

Very much astonished I replied, “Why, yes, Mary, do you 
suppose we can think of something new?” 

“Couldn’t we bring our dolls, and have real live ones 
instead of just paper ones.” 

Now we had dressed dolls for Indians, Pilgrims, Eskimos, 
Japanese, but we never had honored them by letting them 
wind the May-pole. 

But the idea pleased us all. So the next day little cel- 
luloid dolls of every description came to school. We selected 
twelve that would stand up nicely on the sand to wind the 
May-pole. We dressed them in white with pink and blue 
sashes, and each dollie wore a tiny for-get-me-not. A small 
jointed china doll, with long curls, was dressed up for May 
Day Queen. Four others were selected for flower girls, and 
the rest of the dollies were given an invitation to attend the 
festival, so every dollie needed a new dress. Mothers’ 
rag bags furnished material for us, and oh! how busy all the 
girls were for a few days! 

The boys were put in charge of the sand-table. The 
table was covered with green crepe paper. A bowl of 
water was placed at one end of the table and in it floated 
celluloid swans and ducks. In the middle of the table a 
slender pole about eighteen inches long was placed in a 
mold of clay for a base. The pole was wrapped in green 
paper. At the top were fastened twelve pink and blue 
streamers. The throne was built on a platform made out 
of pasteboard boxes. Both the throne and platform were 
covered with white muslin and little forget-me-nots and 
other tiny flowers were scattered all over the table. 

Then the evening before May Day the dolls were arranged 
in their places. We had the streamers partly wound and 
the ends held by the twelve dolls. The queen looked very 
stately and sweet sitting on her throne with ker flower girls 
and attendants around her. A picture of a victrola cut 
from a magazine was the last touch added by the smallest 
boy in the room. 





May Day morning brought forty happy boys and girls to 
school, and never before had a sand-table given them so 
much pleasure. 

Of course we had our part in the whole school May Day 
festivals and we were outdoors most of the day. But we 
were to spend the last hour of the day in our room. We 
didn’t intend to study; we were just going to enjoy our dolls 
and perhaps have a story or two. But just as were ready 
for the first story, Mary’s mother and two other mothers 
came walking into our room with an ice-cream freezer and 
gave each of us an ice-cream cone. Wasn’t that a pleasant 
ending for a happy day? And of course you know why 
Mary’s mother did this. She wanted to help make Mary’s 
suggestion a success. 
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Two First Grade Projects 


(Sent to Primary Epucation by Miss Gail Calmerton, Supervisor of Elementary Instruction, Fort Wayne, Ind.) 


How a Class Bought Two Sets of Tinker Toys 


(From the Jefferson School, 1A, 2B, Fort Wayne, Ind., 
Mabel Holland, Teacher) 


I Money left from party. 
1 Meeting called to discuss what could be bought for 
the sum of ninety-five cents. 


Children felt need of constructive material, so these 
things were suggested: 


A Work Bench 
1 Costs more than sum we have. 
2 Tools 
Enough could not be bought to do any good. 
B_ Paper cambric for doll dresses 
1 Only 2 yards of material could be purchased. 
2 Measuring to find out how much 2 yards is. 
3 Is it fair to buy material that only part of the class 
could use? 
4 Girls decide to bring their own materials from home 
and use the money for something else. 
C Tinker Toy Set 
1 Everyone could use it. 
2 Woul| satisfy desire to make tovs. 
3 Set costs 85 cents. 
5 Thrift discussion on not spending every cent. 
6 Many interesting toys were made and talked about 
in the conference group. 


Several, weeks later, a number of the children were dis- 
satisfied because they could not finish a windmill and hay 
stacker, for the lack of material, and asked if they couldn’t 
have another set. Ways were suggested for securing it. 


I Amount in fund too small to buy another set. 
II Disadvantages of bringing sets from home. 
III Increase the fund. 
1 Bringing money from home. 
2 Selling old newspapers and magazines. This was 
decided the best thing to do. 
3 Number experiences. (Counting the money, nine- 
ty-three cents, which was the amount received 
for the newspapers.) 


The warm room had a tendency to dry out the wood 
and the toys would fall apart if handled. The next dis- 
cussion was about how the toys would be made substantial. 


1 Glue (parts could not be used again). 

2 Making holes smaller by fitting in small pieces of 
paper (tearing small pieces of paper will make 
litter). 

3 Wetting the ends of the sticks before joining them 
in the spools causes them to swell and fit tight. 
(This is the most satisfactory way that has been 
found so far.) 


Making a Picture Book 
(From May W. Daugherty, South Wayne School, 1B, Fort Wayne, Ind.) 


Little Bobby was just home from the hospital after 
undergoing an operation, the effects of which would keep 
him out of school for weeks. 

We decided to make a picture book for him, such as we 
were enjoying here. 

Pictures were carefully selected and pasted, each child 
making a page. When put together, and the book finished, 
we went in a body to call on Bobby. 


The Picture Book was presented, with many wishes that 
he would soon be able to join his classmates again. 

Many presents had been showered on the little boy, but 
his mother reported that the one giving the most joy was 
the book from his class. 

; The reflected pleasure felt by the class was also a valuable 
esson. 





A Project Carried Out in a 
Third Grade, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


The day after Miss Stumpf’s death, a child came to the 
teacher and asked if the children might bring money to buy 
flowers. After talking it over with the other teachers and 
children in the building, it was decided that the children 
might contribute to a flower fund if they wished. Since a 
child in the 3B grade had suggested it, it was decided that 
the third grade would take charge. We wrote a note 
together, to be sent to all the rooms telling the children 
where to put their money if they wished to contribute. 
This note was copied from the board by the children, and 
the best one was selected to be sent to the rooms. When 
the money had all been put in the box, the box was 
brought into our room and the money counted by the chil- 
dren. The box contained $22.72. A committee of three 
was elected by the children to go with the teacher to buy 
the flowers. This was done after school. 





“Better English” 
S. O. S. Call Upon the Homes 
(A Scheme tried at Fort Wayne, Ind.) 


Co-operation of home and school is necessary to confirm 
habits of “Good English.” 

Will the “Home Folks” help the “School Folks” to carry 
over to constant use the correct forms of speech? 

Good English is a matter of habit. 

Help every child to get the habit. 


Note From time to time the Superintendent will send out to the 
home, cards showing the forms upon which to stress, in company with 
the schools, for a limited period. 


SAY DO NOT SAY 
Library Libary 
Get Git 
Going Goin’ 
We were We wuz 
Yes Yeh 
This This here 
Say it as John does Say it like John does 


She speaks good 
They left him go 
It won’t hurt nothing 


She speaks well 
They let him go 
It will not hurt anything 


I saw I seen 
May I borrow a book? 


Can I borrow a book? 
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Little Bo-Peep 


When lit-tle Bo- Peep lost her sheep, And didn’t know where to find sank on a 


er, All flee-cy and white, And 


them, All tired she 
.When lit-tle Bo-Peepin her slum-ber deep Saw lambs and sheep to -geth 
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grass-y bank, And left ,the birds to them, Then the Fai ry, Sleep took lit-tle Bo Peep, In a 
soft and light, As clouds in Ju- ly ther Then lit-tle Bo Peep a woke from sleep, And 
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spell of dreams he bound her, And si-lent-ly brought the flock she sought, Like sum mer clouds 4 - round _ her, 
with glee to find themCom-ing home once more, The old sheep be fore, Ana the lit tie lambs be- hind them. 
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The Good American Series IV 


Gertrude Chandler Warner 


KINDNESS 
Materials required: 
Sled pattern 
Large sleds 
Colored twine 


Teacher’s Story 


There is only one more thing you have to do to be a Good 
American. You have to be Kind. This is how Billy 
Bumps was kind to Dolly Dingle. It was snowing hard 
when Billy Bumps went to bed Friday night. He said to 
himself, ‘“‘ Maybe I can slide down hill to-morrow. I can 
slide all day, because it is Saturday. But I wish I had a 
good sled.” 

Now, Billy Bumps’ sled was old and rusty, and it kept 
tipping over and going sideways. So he really needed a 
new sled. When Billy Bumps woke up Saturday morning, 
what did he see? He saw everything covered with fine, 
hard snow. Then over by his bureau, what did he see? 
It was a new sled! It was like this, bright red, with gold 











— 


lines, and a new rope on the front, and “Red Racer” 
printed on the top. It had a bar to steer with. 

You may be sure Billy Bumps dressed so fast that he 
got down to breakfast before eight o’clock. He had never 
hopped out of bed so suddenly in his life. How pleased 
he was with his new sled! He said “Thank you,” over and 
over again, to his father and mother. And then he went 
out with his coat and hat and gloves to try his new sled. 
There was a long hill right beside his house. He could go 
like the wind. He started his sled like this, and away he 
went, down the hill. 

Now, just as he flew down the long hill, he looked at 
Dolly Dingle’s house. And there was Dolly Dingle 
standing in the window watching him slide. She smiled 
and waved her hand, and Billy waved back. But he slid 
right along past the house. 

Then Billy Bumps began to feel funny. He said to 
himself, ‘‘ Dolly Dingle would like to slide on your new sled. 
Go and ask her. Do the very last thing you have to do 
to be a good American.” 

Then something said to Billy, inside his head, ‘Don’t 
ask her. A girl can’t slide. She’ll spoil your fun.” 

Then Billy Bumps remembered how Dolly Dingle 
looked. So he took his sled rope and pulled his sled up 
the hill, this way, until he came to Dolly Dirgle’s door. 
He rang the bell. 

Dolly Dingle came to the door herself, siriling. Billy 
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Bumps said, “Come on out, Dolly Dingle, and try my new 
sled!” 

Dolly Dingle said, “Oh, I should love to! Aren’t you 
a good boy to ask me to slide:” She went for her hat 
and coat, and put them on, like this, and helped Billy Bumps 
pull the sled the rest of the way up hill. And at the top 
of the hill, she fixed the sled and tucked in her skirts, and 
Billy Bumps gave her a big push, and away she went. 
Billy ran after her, to help her pull the sled back again. 

Now, Dolly Dingle wouldn’t take the next slide. She 
said Billy Bumps was trying to be kind, and she was going 
to be kind, too. So she said, “Billy, we’ll take turns.” 

They took turns, until Billy Bumps said, ‘‘ Maybe we can 
both slide together.” So he steered and Dolly Dingle sat 
down behind him. Andaway they went. 

When Billy Bumps came in to dinner, Mrs. Bumps said, 
“You were a good American to let Dolly use your sled.” 

But Billy Bumps said, “I had a better time with her 
than I did all alone.” 

And Mrs. Bumps said, “That is always the way. Every 
time you are kind, you have a better time.” 

Would you like to make a sled like Billy’s? Draw all 
around this pattern and draw a rope. Can you make the 
sled first and put the sled on the hill? 


(To be copied from the board) 


Billy Bumps let Dolly have his sled. The sled was Red Racer. 
They had a good time. Billy was kind. I will be kind too. 


Additional Hand-work 


Provide each child with the outline of the large sled 
pattern, enlarged by the teacher to fill 6 x 9 drawing paper. 
Let the children fill in the bars on the runners, print a 
name and design on the top, and color the whole. Tie a 
ten-inch length of colored twine in the holes. Fold on 
dotted lines. 


Materials required: 
Doll patterns 
Dolly Dingle’s doll and dress 


Teacher’s Story 


This is the last story about the Good Americans. It is 
about Dolly Dingle. Now, Billy Bumps had been kind. 








He let Dolly Dingle take his sled. So Dolly Dingle wanted 
to do something kind, too. Do you remember who sat 
across the aisle from Dolly Dingle in school? Yes, it was 
Billy Bumps. Now, on the other side of Dolly Dingle 
there was a little girl. Nobody ever played with her. 
She was poor. Her dress was so dirty and her hands and 
face were so dirty, that some of the children called her 
Black Betty. Poor little Betty didn’t try to be a Good 
American. She thought it was no use to keep clean, 
because nobody liked her anyway. She never once thought 
that the other children would like her better if she were 
clean. 

Dolly Dingle came to school this particular day with her 
doll. Here it is. You can‘see that it is a very nice doll, 


and here is itsyellow dress.’ Dolly Dingle let some of the 
ther children ald @id her doll before school. Black Betty 


dolt before; but of course she: 
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didn’t think Dolly Dingle would let her take it. But 
Dolly Dingle was thinking very hard. She thought to 
herself, “Here is a good chance to be kind. I will let 
Betty play with my doll at recess.” 

Now, Dolly Dingle knew that Betty’s hands were dirty. 
She looked over to see. So she was afraid Betty would 
get her doll’s dress dirty, too. But she said to herself, 
“Never mind if she does. I will wash the dress myself.” 

Dolly Dingle could hardly wait for recess to come. 
She wanted to see what Betty would say when she saw the 
doll. 

At last the bell rang, and all the little girls went to their 
places in the straight line. Dolly Dingle carried her doll. 

When the First Grade went down the stairs into the 
basement, everyone crowded around Dolly Dingle to see 
her doll. There was a little suit-case too, full of doll’s 
clothes. 

But Dolly Dingle went right over to Betty. Betty was 
standing in the corner all alone. Dolly Dingle said, 
“Don’t you want to play with my doll this recess, Betty?” 

Betty looked at the doll with her eyes wide open, like 
this. She said, “Can J take your doll?” 

Dolly Dingle said, “Why, yes. Don’t you want to?” 

Black Betty looked at her hands? Then she said, “ Will 
you wait until I wash my hands. I shall get her dress 
dirty.” 

Dolly Dingle said, “Oh, yes, I will wait.” 

So Betty washed her hands with soap and dried them 
very dry. Then she came back and took the beautiful 
doll and the suit-case of lovely clothes. She dressed the 
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doll-and-undressed it:--She put it to-sleep and took it to 
walk. All the other little girls wished they were Betty. 

Now, do you know what Betty did the next day? She 
took a whole bath before she came to school. She put ona 
clean dress and brushed her hair until it looked like Dolly 
Dingle’s. Everyone wasso surprised. And Betty’s teacher 
was surprised. She went over and patted Betty’s cheek 
and called her a Good American. After that nobody called 
her Black Betty again, because she was a Good American, 
with a pair of clean hands and a clean face. 

Now, who can guess this? Who helped Betty first to 
be a Good American? Yes, it was little Dolly Dingle. 
She was kind. 

Do you think you can draw her doll? Here is a little 
pattern. You can put curls on it, and draw her shoes 
and arms and underclothes. Some day you can make a 
dress for her. 


Nore For the conclusion of this series, teach the children the five 
rules of the Good American. To every child who learns them, give 
some slight reward. The reward most prized is a copy of Billy Bumps 
for the boys and Dolly Dingle for the girls, hektographed on stiff 
paper or cardboard, and one dress and hat hektographed on white 
paper. The children can color these and cut them out. 


The rules are as follows: 


1 A Good American is Well. 

2 A Good American Makes Himself Mind. 
3 A Good American Keeps His Promise. 

4 A Good American Does His Work Well. 
5 A Good American is Kind. 


Through Grade II in Paper Cutting 


Bess Dixon 


April Suggestions 


N our nature study, we were listing the birds as they 

returned and were learning the value of our feathered 

friends. We have a fine bird chart. But how the 
children delighted in cutting out and coloring birds to be 
used in the “Story Stand-Ups” suggested by Ruth Ash 
in the Primary Epucation of April, 1920! When this 
suggestion was carried out, how happy the children were! 
They like to have these bright, life-like birds in the school- 
room. 

Our original blackboard poster for April was a “Paul 
Revere’s Ride” poster. Our blackboard space was colored 
dark blue, the lower half darker than the upper half. 
Then the cuttings were made and pasted where the children 
thought they should be, according to the story. 

The cuttings were in these colors: The river and.the 
moon were orange; the trees, church, houses, Minute Men, 
and Paul Revere on horseback were in black; the light in 
the Old North Church tower and the lights shiaing out of 
the windows of the houses which Paul Revere passed were 
shown by pasting pieces of orange-colored paper back of 
the cut-out windows. 

Besides knowing the history story, we learned the first 
verse of the poem, “Paul Revere’s Ride.” The children 
liked to recite the poem in concert before hearing the 
lantern slide lecture. ; 

They also liked to correlate the poster with spelling. 
This correlation took the form of a game. The children 
were to look at the poster and choose the name of one 
thing thereon. This name was to be written below the 
poster. No child knew what the other child intended to 
write until the word was written on the blackboard. After 
all the words were written on the blackboard, we looked 
carefully to see if we could find a mistake in spelling. 

Then we correlated the work with writing. If more than 
one child had written the same word, we told which word 


was written best and made a star of some color beside-the 
best written word. We also decided which word in. the 
entire list was written best and placed a blue star beside 
that word. 

Another correlation took us into language work. Tllus- 
trated stories were written in connection with the blackboard 
poster. These stories were on one thing, suggested by the 
poster and, although short, most of the stories were good, 
These stories were written in connection with each of our 
blackboard posters and were fastened at the top of the 
front board by means of thumb tacks. They were allowed 
to stay there during that month. Here is a copy of one of 
the illustrated stories in connection with our April black- 
board poster. 


es ee 








a) A ra} 
This is the Old North Church. 


Paul Revere’s friend hid in the belfry. 
He watched the English start to Concord. 
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He hung two lanterns in the belfry. 
That was to let Paul Revere know the English had gone 
by sea. 


The illustrations for these stories were always free-hand 
paper-cuttings, or cuttings from journals or catalogues. 
Eight blackboard posters were now displayed on different 





blackboards of our room. These articles entitled “Through 
Grade II in Paper Cutting” might have been called 
“Around the Blackboard in Paper Cutting.” As most of 
our blackboards were quite long. each blackboard showed 
one or more posters. Only the front blackboard lacked a 
poster, but that one was not 30 be overlooked. It was to 
contain May’s posters. 


The Sand-Table in the Primary Grades 


Eva A. 


“@™" ET a sand-table and let it educate you,” said Miss 
DeWitt, the other day when being questioned about 
the use of the sand-table, for which she is famous. 

Let us take her words of wisdom as a text for an illustrated 
sermon. 

Firstly, “Get a sand-table.” By all means, Miss 
Country Teacher, Miss Primary Teacher — you two, at 
least, cannot afford to get along without one. 

How can you get one? To illustrate that it is possible 
for every teacher to do this, when teaching in the institute, 
I frequently make a sand-table. To get the sand, I go to 
a place where a house is being built or repaired, and beg 
or borrow some sand. Everybody has a generous thought 
in the back of his head forthe children and for the schools — 
yes, and for the teachers too, for the sake of some one of 
them, at least, whose loving kindness has not been forgotten; 
so the request never meets with refusal. Then some news- 
parers are placed on a table, the dampened sand deposited 
on them, and lo! a workable sand-table reduced to its 
lowest terms. 

When the simple improvised sand-table has proved itself 
a joyous means of education to the little ones, it is easy to 
persuade the Board of Education to furnish a zinc-lined 
table box of suitable size, proportions and height, standing 
on its own four legs. 


Secondly, “Let it educate you.” Let it teach you the 
necessity to the child of motor expression. 


“Robinson Crusoe” is the unrivaled classic at a certain 
period in a boy’s development. It is a man’s struggle with 
nature in which his intelligible steps lead to victory —a 
book of doing to be read by doers. An adult may sit 
motionless and read the book with a purely intellectual 
interest; but a worth-while boy who has not lost his 
impulse to imitate and whose desire to do things has not 
been stultified by years of inhibition reads the record with 
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the desire to relive the experience, to do the things with his 
own hands, as Crusoe himself did. And the sand-table, 
as it becomes the island on which Crusoe’s experiences 
are reproduced in miniature, affords an opportunity for 
such expression. 

Let it educate you as to the value of visualizing. A story 
read or told should be to the child a succession of moving 
pictures. The sand-table may be used as a dramatic stage 
for the story scenes. 

Take “Little Black Sambo,” that inimitable story during 
the first three years of school. How the children delight 
in cutting from paper and coloring brilliantly Little Black 
Sambo, .with his red jacket, his blue trousers, his purple 
shoes with their crimson soles and crimson lining, and his 
beautiful green umbrella, and the tigers who were so very 
eager to eat him up. What fun to paste splints to the legs, 
enabling them to stand well in the sand. See that group 
working so busily. One child is patiently holding the 
pointer around which another is winding a strip of brown 
paper. That is to shape it for the trunk of a palm tree. 
Others are snipping green paper. That is for the crown of 
foliage. Now they are ready to arrange the successive 
scenes of the story on the sand-table. How rapidly and 
accurately they do this, showing how clear their mental 
pictures are! 

And now the sands have been shifted by the busy little 
hands, and the three Billy Goats Gruff are crossing the 
bridge to the hills beyond, undeterred by the ugly Troll 
in the stream beneath. 

Another day, and again the scene has been transformed, 
and Little Red Riding-hood is wandering through the wood 
and meeting the wicked wolf. 

So the children work on day after day, forming clear 
mental pictures in order to reproduce them on the sand- 
table and seeing the pictures still more clearly as the result 
of the expression. 
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Let the sand-table educate you as to the value of making 
things real to the child. 

The study of the Indians, the Dutch, the Japanese, the 
Chinese, the Eskimo, the Arab, and other distinctive and 
picturesque peoples by the aid of the sand-table is not only 
a never-to-be-forgotten joy, but the people become very 
real to the children. 

Thanksgiving, with Holland at one end of the sand-table, 
the intervening ocean, and the Pilgrims of Plymouth at the 
other, though like Noah’s Ark, a trifle out of proportion, 
as all sand-table productions are, gives the story a delightful 
sense of reality never to be acquired through mere words. 

At Christmas time, the Wise Men of the East, in oriental 
costumes, again come riding over the desert on their camels, 
caparisoned with gay trappings. 

And now Santa Claus, with his reindeer, comes prancing 
over the cottony snow to visit the waiting houses with their 
hospitable chimneys. 

Lincoln’s birthday shows its backwoods scene and the 
log cabin, which is a bit of primitive poetry to those of us 
who have never lived in a real log house. 

And now it is Washington’s birthday, with the immortal 
cherry tree. 

Let it educate you in the geography of childhood — the 
Land of Make-believe. 

Here we catch a glimpse of that land in this second grade 
room. That is no longer a sand-table, it is a most interest- 
ing farm. See the comfortable house, the capacious barn, 
the background of protecting trees and here, stretching off 
to the south, the even rows of the corn-fields, every stalk 
of which bears an ear of corn. Then the stock. To-day 
there is the group of grunting pigs most in evidence. 
Yesterday it was cattle. Another day it may be sheep. 
Here, at least, all creatures are of one flesh, for the clay 
which made the swine one day may re-appear as sheep 
another. Very realistic have they made this scene. Note 
the grass seed which has sprouted for their pasture land. 

Let the sand-table educate you to respect the best effort of 
each child. 

See the ducks on the pond? Some show talent, some 
skill, some are ludicrous to eyes unsympathetic. But the 
little worker has done his best, and because his teacher 
has looked at it with the wisdom of kindness, she let him 
put his crude little duck on the pond with all the others, 
so he is very happy, and he will attack his next piece of 
work with greater courage. 

On the sand-table the seat work of each child may be 
utilized, giving purpose to the children’s efforts. The 
increased courage and self-respect is a great point gained. 
But, in addition, even the little uncritical eyes are aided 
by seeing one’s work in juxtaposition to that of another 
just a little mere skillfully done. 

Let it educate you in seeing the possibilities of the sand-table 
to meet the needs of your group, or to enhance their work. 

The use of the sand-table, like the use of the blackboard, 
is a means, not an end. It is not the beautiful, completed 
scene, but the amount of enthusiasm, of imaging, of think- 
ing, and of co-operation which it represents that measures 
the value. 

Do we need to be reminded that no mere copying of the 
sand-table work of another group is really valuable, though 
it may be highly suggestive? 

As an extreme illustration of the use of the sand-table, 
on more than one occasion a first grade teacher utilized 
her sand-table as the home for a little rabbit. 

One fourth grade used their sand-table to sprout their 
Chinese lily bulbs, so when the Christmas time drew near, 
there was a beautiful bed of flowers in full fragrant bloom, 
a flower bed which they had helped to make, and the 
development of which they had watched with eager interest. 
On the day before the Christmas vacation, each one dug 
down into the sand around the receptacle which contained 
his bulb and bore home a pot of fragrant lilies. 
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No worth-while work will be accomplished unless the 
teacher finds out for herself, or through her pupils, what 
illustrative work on the sand-table will really enhance the 
teaching in her room. There must be clear thinking and 
planning on the part of the teacher who knows the possi- 
bilities of the material, the capabilities of her children, 
and what will grip their interest. The work must afford 
the children opportunities for initiative, individuality, 
and originality. It must encourage unselfish co-operation 
and add another joyous element to school life, as with these 
little ones pleasure and progress are closely allied. Joy 
to the child is like sunshine to the plant. 

And now the sermon is ended. Arise and receive the 
benediction: 

_ Get a sand-table and let it educate you. And may the 
joy and the satisfaction which is the reward of all good work 
be yours now and forever. 





Stop! Look! Listen! 


Lorena C. Daniel 


In this age of automobiles, it is urgent that children in 
even small towns know something of traffic rules. If every 
child knew a few simple traffic laws, many an accident could 
be prevented and many a life saved. 

Statistics show an appalling number of deaths and 
accidents caused because of disregard or ignorance of the 
laws governing traffic. Games and simple dramatizations 
can be used very profitably in grades as far down as the 
little beginners. The following lessons are presented as 
worked out for a first grade class. 


Lesson 1 The children play they are on a crowded 
street, in a crowded building, etc. They are taught to 
pass to the right when meeting a person, to the left when 
passing anyone going in the same direction. Vary the 
drill by having the children be automobiles passing on the 
street. 


Lesson 2 Crossing the Street. Have chalk lines on 
the floor to represent the street. Mary goes to see Florence, 
who lives just across the street, but Mary must go to the 
crossing, look up and down the street, then she may cross 
over and go on to Florence’s home. 

John lives on one corner and Raymond lives on the 
corner diagonally across from him. Oh, no! John does 
not “jay walk,” but goes very properly over the two 
crossings. On the way back, he delights in showing he 
can go another way and not “jay walk” either. 


Lesson 3 The next step is naturally the addition of 
automobiles and street cars. The little people delight in 
driving a car along the crowded street. It is equally 
interesting to the young pedestrians who must watch very 
carefully for the approaching cars, then proceed very 
cautiously across the street. If either a street car or auto 
is coming, they must wait until it passes, for if they forget, 
they will have to be taken to the jail by a very important 
policeman. When ten or twelve children are playing 
the policeman is certain to catch some one who forgets to 
look up and down the street, walks in front of a moving 
car, or passes on the wrong side, etc. 

Another addition may be the traffic “cop.” What child 
is there who has not longed to be a “cop” and direct the 
crowd of people and cars! 

After the children are familiar with these rules, they could 
give their little dramatization at the street crossing near 
the school. 

Frequent repetition of these games and strict application 
of the rules on the way to and from school, will make a 
hasting impression on the children’s minds and undoubtedly 
lelp in preventing accidents. 
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A Department for Story-Tellers 
Children’s Stories—A Study of the Fable 


Laura F. Kready 
Author of “A Study of Fairy Tales” 
(Book rights reserved) 


THE FABLES OF BIDPAI II 


In the framework each tale is preceded by a moral 
introduction and ends with a moral deduction; and it is 
thus the tales hang together on their moral philosophy. 

The first tale, a part of which I shall quote, contains a 
parliament of all the fishes of the sea. It illustrates the 
literary art of these tales. It is introduced by, “But yet 
how; things will fall out the end will try it. Heaven doth 
direct’ all things aright and not otherwise.” 





The Paragon of India and the[Crab 


There dwelled a great Paragon of India (of those that 
live a hundred years and never mue their feathers), a bird 
of the water, air, and earth, in a great thick close knot of 
Rosemary, upon a pleasant lake, placed beneath amongst 
the little hills spread over with herbs and flowers. And 
always in his youth he lived (as his nature is) on fish, the 
which with some device he took by moonlight with great 
sweat and labor. And now being aged, and not able to 
plunge into the water with his wonted force, he was driven 
to fly in the air and feed on Crickets, which being few in 
number, he was almost starved for hunger. But one day 
standing by the river’s side all sad and melancholy, lo there 
cometh a great Crab with her legs spread abroad to the 
bank’s side, which said: “Sir Fowl, how do you?” “In 
faith,” quoth he, “naught at home! For we have ill news 
abroad.” 

“T pray you, what are they?” said the Crab. 

“Certain fishers,” said he, “that within a few days with 
some engines and devices will dry up this lake and take 
up all the Fish. But I, poor wretch, that yet other while 
had one, how shall I do?” 


The fable ends with: 


The Crab returned to her Lake, and told all the mischief of the Fowl, 
and in what danger she was in, and how she had freed them all from 
his devouring throat. Which’ understood, the Fishes all with one 
consent gave her many a thank. 


The Third Part of the Book describes the treason of the 
court of this world. Its tales are so interesting in various 
ways, we hardly know what to omit in quoting. Among 
its tales are: 


“The Three Fishes or The Slow and Sleepy Fish,” p. 133 
Same as “The Tortoise and the Geese,” p. 26. 

“The Flea and the Louse.” 

“The Lion and the Camel.” Same as LaFontaine’s 
masterpiece, “Animals Sick of the Plague.” A 
wonderful tale of life. 

“The Two Linnets.” 

“The Tortoise and the Geese,” told by the Linnet Hen 
in the above tale to her foolish husband. 

“The Ape and the Popinjay,” p. 181. Illustrated. 

“The Bird, the Serpent, and the Crab.” 

“The Story of Snow White” (Snow White being a boy) 

“The Iron Merchant.” Humorous. A very good tale. 


I have not found a tale more excellent than “The Lion 
and the Camel,” in the rich opportunity it offers the teacher. 
Here we have a drama in two Acts, each Act containing 
three scenes: 


Act I 

(1) In the cave of the Wolf, the Fox, and the Raven, the 
sick Camel is cared for, with compassion, by the beasts. 

(2) At the Lion’s Palace the Camel is brought to the 
Lion and made his treasurer. 

(3) The combat of the Lion and the Elephant, when the 
Lion is wounded. 


Act II 

(1) In the Cave of the Beasts. 
Fox, and Raven. 

(2) At the Lion’s Palace. The visit of the three to the 
Lion. The Raven’s plea for the Lion’s life. 

(3) At the Lion’s Palace, the last visit of the three Beasts 
to the famished Lion, taking the Camel with them. The 
offer of the Beasts and the sacrifice of the Camel. 


The Council of the Wolf, 


In these scenes we have presented a wonderful picture 
of life and character, interesting, dramatic, and replete 
with moral significance. The tale possesses a great deal 
of humor and presents strong contrasts. As a literary form 
it is remarkable for the excellent denotation and connotation 
of its words. This fable, which is so plainly advice to a 
king and his subjects, must have been considered very 
important by the original author of the book. It displays 
all the excellencies of the Buddhist fables and many of their 
ideals. Here is an ordered society where a king’s word is 
sacred and where not even loyal beasts take food before 
they offer the best to their king. The beasts here are heroes 
and therefore have compassion for the sick Camel and feel 
a duty to nurse him; and the Raven, especially, has courage 
when acting as spokesman before the King. The Lion 
shows himself a real king at a court where courtesy wins 
favor, beats his subjects at their own game of deceit, and 
punishes them for dishonorable betrayal and wicked greed. 
We notice his love of homage, rule, and combat, his observ- 
ance of the letter of honor but not the truth of it, and his 
endurance in spite of famine. The Camel, who was very 
polite, meek, gentle, and unsuspecting, illustrates duplicity. 
The Wolf, the most loyal of the subjects, shows simple greed 
for food. The Raven is wise to form a plan and to execute 
it. He displays common sense, keenness, good judgment, 
and a broad understanding of the Lion’s false sense of honor, 
and his responsibility as king, as well as of his need for food. 
He appeals to the Lion’s pride, power, self-respect, and 
desire for self-preservation. He shows a rare faculty of 
adaptation in his plea before the King. The Fox is the 
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least loyal of the subjects and shows the keenest sense of 
things, greatest craft, subtility, and wariness. 
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The Lion and the Camel 


In Thebaida, before the division of caves was made 
between the great and little beasts, men lived with beasts 
many times in one cave and lived like brothers. Men were 
then so few that having no other men to wait on them, 
they took the beasts as servants, as it is written of King 
Oliver, who suffered the Snakes to come and rub his feet 
to cause him to sleep. An idle Man lived near a Cave 
where dwelt a Wolf, a Fox, and a Raven. One morning 
when he arose at dawn, he saw certain Merchants pass by 
with a marvelous number of Camels laden. Suddenly one 
of the Camels fell down for weariness and could go on no 
farther. Then the Merchants unloaded his burden, cast 
iton the rest, and so left this Camel to the mercy of wild 


beasts. The Wolf, the Fox, and the Raven chanced to- 


come that way, and seeing the poor Camel famished and 
half-dead, heard from him the tale of his misfortune. 
These three took compassion on him and carried him to 
their cave. Here they kept him till he was fully recovered. 

Then, thinking so good a piece of flesh as this Camel was 
fit for their King, they took him to an old Lion whose 
palace was not far off. The camel did not like their saying 
he might be the King’s page. But they made so much of 
him and clawed him and brought him fair and softly to 
their palace. 

Arrived in the King’s presence, the Camel humbly 
kneeled down and gave to him in writing the cause of his 
coming. The Lion, hearing himself called “Invincible, 
great Clerk, Suffragene, and Archking,” was very pleased 
at the royal tcrms, and very gentle, and would not devour 
the Camel as the Wolf had beckoned to him and the Fox 
had winked. But he made him Treasurer of his house, 
made much of him, and received him into service. 

The Camel, who was fed now with Chariot Horses, grew 
quite out of fashion and his coat was as sleek as a Mole’s 
skin. So that the three Beasts that brought him gave 
him many an ill look of malice. 

One day the Lion, when hunting, met with an Elephant 
who believed himself the greatest beast of the world. After 
hot words the two animals had a combat. The Elephant 
departed, but the Lion, as the battle had ended ill for him, 
was carried home on a wheel-barrow and ministered unto 
with foreign balms until he was healed of his wounds. 
The Lion continued his diet and his meals were so slender 
that he became as lean and dry as a Kine, that if one had 
put a candle light in his body it would have given light as 
through a lantern. 

After this fray the Lion did not go abroad to hunt for 
many a day and there was dearth of forage. The Wolf, 
the Fox, and the Raven, who were all three famished, 
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one day spoke to the Lion, saying how they pitied his case 
and that they were determined to go out to bring to him 
-w provision. The Lion thanked them and gave them 
eave. 

Then the three consulted together. And the Raven 
said: “This Camel is not of our fraternity, he has not our 
manners nor fashions, nor does he live on what we do. 
Why should not the King do well to eat him, especially 
as he is very good flesh? If any at Court object, saying 
he doth much at Court, when we may answer, ‘What shall 
the Realm miss with his loss? What service doth he more 
than others?’ How like you my opinion?” said'the Raven 

“T like it well,” said the Wolf, “and I like it the better 
because of his height and stature. For when the Lion has 
eaten all the flesh, the shaving of the bones will serve us 
well eight days.” 

The Fox was of a contrary opinion. He wished they 
should drive a nail in the Caniel’s head secretly and thus 
have meat enough to serve them gallantly a month and fare 
like lords. “As for the Lion, is he not King? He may 
take and leave where he thinks good,” he said. 

But the Raven, who was the wisest in the town, said: 
“ Art thou so simple as to believe so huge a beast will die 
from so little a hurt? Thou must not think thou hast a 
Hen or a Partridge.” 

And the Fox added: “The King will not hear a word 
against him because he gave him his word and promised 
that he would not touch him. The King may not go back 
on his word and I warrant you he will not.” 

Then the three Beasts went to the King’s Palace. The 
King, thinking a feast was coming, turned to the Raven, 
who acted as Spokesman and said: “Ah, Master Carrin, 
how is it with you, have you provided us victuals as you 
promised?” 

Master Raven set a good face on the matter, saying: 
“Most mighty Prince, the proverb sayeth, ‘Who seeketh 
shall find.’ Like as, ‘He that hath not eyes can not see 
nor hear that hath not ears.’ And thus being blinded 
through hunger we cannot seek; and not seeking ye may 
know we are ready to fall down with faintness. But yet 
we have found a way not to famish. And to be plain, we 
would have you kill the Camel and the Wolf and the Fox 
and I will be ready to assist you. He is round and fat and 
will serve you a great while.” 

Then the Lion stopped him short and angrily said: 
“Get thee hence out of my sight, thou and thy wicked 
counsel! Dost thou not remember my word to the Camel, 
doth he not live under my protection and warrant?” 

The Raven let him speak on to his pleasure. And when 
he had finished, moved not a whit by the Lion’s words, 
standing on sure ground, answered: “ Your opinion is just 
and good; but of the two evils it is better to take the least. 
Your life standeth yourself and is more important to us all. 
If he live, you die; if he die, you live, and we to serve you. 
Honor for others that list, but profit for yourself. Your 
Majesty gone, your Realm will come to naught. Your 
preservation is ours also. And while your hands are tied 
by your word given, let me manage this matter. I will 
make him come and offer himself unto you. And when his 
head is laid at your mercy, if you do not take it you deserve 
to starve.” 

The King gave ear to the Raven’s offer and bade him 
depart; but be sure the Lion’s honor might be safe, and 
then he might work with any art and deceit he chose. 

So the Raven went home and told his plan to the Wolf 
and the Fox. 

And when they called the Camel they all went to the 
King. Then the Raven said: “Alas that such a King 
should perish for famine! I have not great things to offer 
you, but yet I here present my body, take and feed upon 
this poor frame, die not for hunger!” And prostratin 
himself at the Lion’s feet, he lay still. Then the Wolf, 
seeing the Raven flat on the ground, repeated the same 
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tale, word for word, and cast himself down right under 
the Lion’s feet, that he might take him if he wished. This 
manner of humility the Fox did not like at all. So he 
began to come forward to make his offer of himself cauti- 
ously and very slowly, step by step. Now when the Camel 
saw him make no more haste, he stepped in before him and 
occupied the place. The crafty Fox who stood aloof, said: 
“Although my flesh be an unwelcome morsel yet you may 
if you like, taste it”; and so he looked down and laid 
himself on the griound. 

The Lion, seeing these Beasts on the ground like drunk 
chickens, thanked them one by one. To the Raven he 
said: “Your flesh is full of ill humors and had it been good 
you never would have offered it.” To the Wolf he said: 
“Your flesh is too tough to digest.”” (What he said to the 
Fox may be an omission in translation.) 

And immediately he put his devouring mouth to the 
throat of the Camel and tore him in pieces, when the poor 
wretch thought he would have escaped with the rest. 
But the Lion sent the other Beasts away, for he would not 
give them a bit. They died of hunger, a fit death for so 
wicked a life. 

Thus it is that faith assured in words, cometh to be broken 
in deeds. And avarice becometh the enemy to all honesty. 








The Ape and the Popinjay 
“Tt booteth not to give counsel where it is not followed.’” 


Betwixt Dalmatia and the realm of Granata there is a 
marvelous great valley full of high Fir trees and Pineapples 
(the original had the Arabic guncha berries). It happened 
once in the winter season that there went a shoal of Apes 
together from one country to another, and the night over- 
took them amongst these trees, so that they stood there 
cracking these Pineapple kernels, determining to take up 
their lodging there for the night. But because the night 
was somewhat cold, they blew their nails and chattered 
their teeth apace. In the meanwhile one of the Apes had 
spied a Glow worm in the hedge that shewed like fire; 
and believing it had been fire indeed, they ran all to fetch 
sticks, straw, and dry Pines to lap upon her, being very 
desirous to warm themselves. And when they had laid 
on all this wood on the back of her, they began to blow, 
and to lay on load to kindle the fire; but all in vain, for 
the sticks and straw not once smoked, much less burned, 
so that they were ready to go mad for anger that they 
could not warm themselves. 

Certain Popinjays dwelt in those Fir trees, the goodliest 
birds in that country. Whereof one of them beheld the 
simplicity of these Apes for at least three hours, how they 
labored and toiled for life, about Moonshine in the water. 
So that, moved with pity and compassion towards them, 
he came down out of the tree and told them: 

“Good wise Apes, it grieves me to see your folly and 
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great labor, and quite without profit; that ye are so mad 
to believe to set a-fire those sticks with that shining Glow 
worm. Alack, poor fools, ye lose your wind and time both, 
besides that everybody that seeth you will think ye very 
beasts, indeed, without wit. For the thing that shineth 
so is not fire, but it is a certain Worm which naturally hath 
that light at his tail, so that ye are deceived truly: there- 
fore ye were best take another way if ye mean to get heat.”’ 

One of the Apes, no less tattling than obstinate, cometh 
towards him, and putting her hand by her side, she answered 
him madly and proudly: ' 

“O idle Bird, in faith thou hast but little wit to meddle 
with that that toucheth thee not. What is it to thee 
whether we know or not know? Who entreated or bade 
thee come to give us counsel or help? If thou do not get 
thee hence to sleep again, and that quickly, I will promise 
thee a broken head at the least, and I turn not thy skin 
over thy ears too, hearest thou me? I pray ye, see how 
he meddles in our matters. Despatch, get thee hence, I 
say, and meddle with thy Birds and let us alone!” 

And with that she began to show her teeth with an evil- 
favored look. 

The poor Bird, when he saw her make that face to him, 
was half afraid; yet leaving her, he went to counsel the 
others, supposing by being importunate to make them 
know their folly: and so he began to say and repeat very 
often what he had said to the first Ape. The first Ape 
could not abide him any longer for spite, but gave a leap 
to catch him. But the Fowl, being wight of wing, easily 
escaped her: and surely if he had tarried ever so little 
and had not flown away so fast as he did, the Ape had not 
left a feather on his back, she had torn him. 

And ltke to the Ape art thou, for there is no good counsel 
will take place with thee, nor no admonitions or warnings 
that will once make thee beware or take heed. I should be the 
obstinate Bird that should still go about to persuade thee, 
but in the end I fear me that would happen to me, which 
chanced to a Pie with her Master (being the next tale). 


The Fourth Part of the Book shows the end of treason 
and the miseries of the world. 

The Book ends with the moral reflection: “We must 
all therefore endeavor, great and small, high and low, to 
work well and to live with purity of mind and an upright 
conscience. For the heavens do rain upon us a double 
correction. But the just and virtuous they recompense 
also with infinite benefits of life, estate, commodity, honor, 
and estimation.” 





Story Telling 
Lula Pauline Whinna 


One of the stories most asked for on “Request Day”’ is 
the old Italian Folk Story, ““The Bell of Atri.’’ 

In a variety of forms it may be found in the following 
books: 

Fifty Famous Stories Retold (Baldwin) 

Elson Reader — Book II. 

Carroll and Brooks — Third Reader 

Famous Legends (Crommelin) 

Art Literature — No. II 

For “story telling” in my own class room (Third Grade) 
I‘ve put it in the following simple form; 


The Bell of Atri 


A long time ago there lived in a town called Atri, Good 
King John. He wanted to teach his people to be kind to 
each other. He often sat thinking about how he could 
keep his people. One day he said to himself, “I have a 
plan. I'll build a tower with a bell in it. The rope to 
pull the bell shall hang down so low that even a tiny child 
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can reach it. If anyone gets into trouble all he has to do 
to get help is to ring the bell and one of my Judges will go 
to the tower to hear the ringer’s story. If some one has 
done wrong and caused the trouble the Judge must see 
that that person is punished. I’m sure,” continued Good 
King John to himself, “that this will make my people try 
to be good and kind and just to their neighbors.” 

At once he gave orders to his workmen to build a large 
tower in the middle of the city. In it he put the bell with 
its long rope reaching to the ground. 

As the years passed many a poor person in trouble was 
helped and many a wrong-doer punished by the Judges at 
the bell tower. At last the rope grew so worn that some- 
one tied a whisp of hay around it to keep it from breaking 
altogether. 

One very hot summer day, just at twelve o’clock, the 
people were startled out of their noon-day naps by the 
ringing of the tower bell. The Judge, although it was so 
very warm, put on his fine robes and hurried to the tower 
anxious to help the one who was in trouble. 

Reaching the tower he found — not a man or a woman 
or even a child—in need of help, but a poor old horse, eat- 
ing the hay around the rope. “Ding-dong! Ding, dong!” 
The more he ate, the harder he pulled on the rope and 
louder rang the bell. A great crowd soon gathered. “Who 
owns this horse? Why is he here?” asked the Judge. “He 
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eats that hay as if he were starving. And look, he’s nearly 
blind. I ask again, who owns him? He has rung the bell 
and I’m going to help him. Does anyone know his 
master?’ 

“He belongs to the man who lives in that beautiful 
castle on the hill,” said an old man in the crowd. “I 
remember seeing him when his master rode away to war, 
but I guess he turned him out to hunt his own food when he 
couldn’t use him any more.” 

“Bring the master to me!”’ the Judge said angrily. “The 
poor old beast was very wise to ring King John’s Bell. He 
shall be hungry no more.” 

When the rich man was brought from his castle to the 
bell tower he wondered why he had been forced to take that 
trip in the hot sun, but when he saw the old horse, the 
Judge and the crowd he hung his head in shame. 

“Why did you turn this poor old horse out to starve?” 
the Judge asked severely. “How could you have been so 
cruel to him after the years of faithful service he gave to 
you? Shame on you! Take him back to his old stable 
and feed him well. Treat him kindly as long as he lives. 
The bell of Atri brings help to a// who ring — man, woman, 
child or — animal.” 

Cheering loudly, the crowd followed the master as he led 
the old horse toward his castle home. Kinc Jonn’s BELL 
had saved his life. 


Motivating Language and Geography in 
Grade IV 


Isul Jackson 


HE possibilities of motivating Language and Geography 
by direct correspondence of the pupils with children 
of some distant part of the country, was suggested to 

me by Wilson and Wilson in the book on Motivation. 
We had been writing letters to imaginary friends, and this 
was beginning to lose interest. The plan came to me of 
having the children write to children in the West, in which 
they were already interested through their work in Geog- 
raphy. 

When this plan was made known to the children, they 
became intensely interested at once. The best letters 
were to be selected, placed in a stamped envelope, addressed 
to a County Superintendent, and sent through the mail. 
This was the only motive necessary to induce good work. 
The idea that these were to be real letters and that they 
would receive an answer, seemed to spur the children on 
to do their best work. Their letters contained fewer mistakes 
than former ones. I am going to let you read one of the 
letters one little fourth grade girl wrote, and the reply she 
received, together with postal views of local scenes. 


BataviA, Iowa, Nov. 23, 1920 
Dear Friends of the Fourth Grade 
On Iowa farms, we raise corn, wheat, oats, and vegetables. In 
winter, we skate, make snowballs, and slide on our sleds. We have 
sleigh rides and have a great lot of fun. I like to go to school. Do 
you like to go to school? At recesses and noons, we play games. 
Sometimes, we play Blackman and sometimes other games. I like 
all the pupils in the school. I like all of my studies, but I like Arithmetic 
best. What study do you like best? 
Will you write and tell me all about your school and your country 
out there? 
. ’ EpitH NELSON 
This is one of the replies received. 


Puanrx, Ariz., Dec. 15, 1920 
Dear Friends of the Fourth Grade 
I am going to tell you about our scenery. The mountains here are 
very pretty, especially Hole-in-the-Rock, Camelback and Superstition. 
I will tell you why they have those names. They call it Hole-in-the- 
Rock because there is a big hole in the rock. There is a big fireplace 


built in the rock. If you build a fire the smoke will go somewhere, 
but I do not know where. 

They call it Camelback because it looks like a kneeling camel. 

They call it Superstition because the Indians named it that. 

Our mountains are not like yours. Ours have cactus all over. 
They change different colors from one hour to the other. There is a 
dam called Roosevelt Dam. When the dam is running over, itlis"as 
big as Niagara Falls. 

There are two rivers running together at the dam. And then there 
is the desert it is full of cactus there are ocatailla sahuaro, prickly 
pear, cholla and fish hook. 

Well that my time is getting short I will close. 

Ray NICHOLS 


Puanrx, Ariz., Dec. 1, 1920 
Dear Friend of the Fourth Grade 

We received your letter yesterday and we were glad to hear from you. 

Now I am going to tell you of the kind of weather we have. In 
summer we have rather hot weather. When it is hot we can go in 
bathing. The summer nights are beautiful it is so cool. 

I should think you would have cold summer nights up there where 
it is so cold. Now that I have told you about our summers I will 
tell you about our winter. In winter it never gets cold but just cool. 
We cannot go sleigh riding, or make snow balls, or snow men. We 
do not have to wear thick furs. Sometimes it gets windy and sometimes 
it rains, but not very often. 

This is Dec. 1, 1920, but it is not cold, even some of us go bare- 
footed, and play out of doors without our coats on. I guess you are 
all having fun playing in the snow and making snow men, and wearing 
furs and heavy coats. If I were back there, I would have all kinds 
of fun playing in the snow. I would slide down the hills. Well this 
is all I have to say about our weather so will close. 

Your. friend, 
Rosa Pinson 


The children were very much interested while these 
letters were read during Morning Exercises. Letter writing 
was no more a drab and uninteresting task for the children. 
School work, especially in the rural districts, does become 
monotonous during the winter months if no incentive is 
given them to make the tasks pleasant and interesting. 
The irksome lessons become pleasures immediately, how- 
ever, if made real, as we made our language and geography 
work. 
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The Organ Grinder 


Cut-Outs and Poster 


Ruth Ash 


(See pages 238 and 239) 


Over the hills and far away, 
Over the foamy sea, 

Is the loveliest country in all the world 
And its name is Italy. 


There are wonderful vineyards fresh and fair, 
Where the purple wine-grapes grow; 

There’s a city with rivers instead of streets 
And black boats, smooth and slow. 


There are hot gray walls where the lizards lie 
And sleep in the summer sun; 
And the boys put flowers in their bright, black 
hair, 
And are beautiful, every one. 


There are beautiful cakes too, madé of cream, 
And macaroni cheese; 

And you bathe in a sea that is always warm, 
As often as you please. 


There are festa days when the whole world 
laughs, 
And you dance and play and sing; 
And God who sits in the blue, blue sky, 
He smiles on everything. 


But it’s over the hills and far away, 
Is the organ grinders’ land, 

And though I’ve never been there myself, 
I think I can understand. 


For when he has played his organ through 
And there’s no more left to play, 

He will sometimes sit for awhile and talk 
On the bank by the side of the way. 


And he tells me ail that he left behind 
In his sunshine land of flowers, 

And though I’m English it seems to me 
It’s a lovelier land than ours. 


And whilst I listen I seem to see 
The tears in his big brown eyes. 
When I’m big I shall buy him a ticket home 


— Right home — for a great surprise. 
—“Nursery Lays of Nursery Days,” by M. Nightingale 


The children feel the joy of expression when they hear 
the organ grinder and they love to renew that experience 
through pictures. The stand-up toy is excellent for this 
purpose. 

Directions 


The various parts are cut from colored paper. Fold th 
paper and place the pattern on with the dotted line on the 
folded edge, thus cutting the two sides at once. Fold the 
laps on the feet inward and paste on top of each other. 
Paste the bodies together half way down, and put on the 
clothes. Mount on pieces of cardboard. The man’s hands 
go on either side of the organ and the strap around his neck. 

The bodies are light tan, the man’s hat and trousers 
brown, shirt white, tie red, belt orange, organ brown. 
The monkey is brown, with red coat and hat. First child’s 
suit is blue, second yellow, and third light green. 

These patterns may be used very effectively in a poster. 
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God’s Best Gift 


Edna E. Hood 


God made the heaven — 

Oh, so blue, 

He made the twinkling stars too. 
God made the flowers — 

Oh, so bright, 

He made the sun to give us light. 
He made the earth — 

For us to stow 

Away the little seeds to grow. 

He made the winds which blow so strong, 
He made the waves dash wild, 

But when He wished to do His best, 
He made a little child. 





A Story from a Poem 


Mabel Styring 


It is the task of the teacher of English composition to 
train the child to habits of clear and orderly thinking. If 
he is to gain power in expression and appreciation as he 
advances in knowledge and information he cannot be trained 
too young to sense the essentials of a good sentence, namely, 
unity, coherence, emphasis, and euphony. This does not 
mean that he is to learn to use these terms nor that valuable 
time is to be wasted with their formal instruction but that 
he must gradually acquire the appreciation of them. The 
child must be taught to express himself logically, to criticise 
construction of these expressions and to detect errors in the 
written and oral speech of others. Teachers often waste 
time in requiring a written composition before the oral 
preparation is thorough enough or by omitting suggestions 
which assure good work. Too much emphasis cannot be 
laid upon the necessity of much oral drill before any attempt 
is made to proceed to the written composition. A story 
from a poem is full of material for this kind of instruction. 
Take as a typical poem for reproduction in the upper 
primary grades Sarah Orne Jewett’s “The Robin’s Advice.” 


The Robin’s Advice 


Down in a field, one day in June, 
The flowers all bloomed together, 

Save one who tried to hide herself, 
And drooped that pleasant weather. 


A robin who had flown too high, 
And felt a little lazy, 

Was resting near this buttercup, 
Who wished she were a daisy. 


For daisies grow so trig and tall, 
She always had a passion 

For wearing frills about her neck 
In just the daisies’ fashion. 


And buttercups must always be 
The same old tiresome color, 
While daisies dress in gold and white, 
Although their gold is duller. 


“Dear Robin,” said this sad young flower, 
Perhaps you’d not mind trying 

To find a nice white frill for me, 
Some day when you are flying.” 


You silly thing,” the robin said, 
“T think you must be crazy! 

I’d rather be my honest self 
Than any made up daisy. 


“You’re nicer in your own bright gown, 
The little children love you: 


Be the best buttercup you can, 
And think no flower above you. 


“Though swallows leave me out of sight, 
We'd better keep our places. 

Perhaps the world would all go wrong 
With one too many daisies. 


“Look bravely up into the sky, 
And be content with knowing 
That God wished for a buttercup 
Just here where you are growing.” 
— Sarah Orne Jewett 


The poem is read and the meaning and the difficult words 
are discussed. The question is now asked by the teacher, 
“How many parts has this story?” After a discussion by 
the class the conclusion will probably be that there are 
three parts, the first including the cause of the buttercup’s 
sadness, the second, her request, and the third, the advice 
of the Robin. These parts are developed into paragraphs. 

The preparation of the outline is the next step. The 
sequence of events must be unmistakably clear in the mind 
of the child if his composition is to be coherent. This 
logical arrangement is fixed by the development of the 
outline. “What is the first thought we must have in our 
story?” the teacher asks. The first line is searched and per- 
haps these suggestions given: “When was it?” “What 
month was it?” The good points are recommended by the 
class, the poor points criticised untii it is decided that, 
“What kind o: day in June was it?” is the best be- 
ginning. 

“What thought comes next?” By ardent discussion, 
“‘Where were the flowers blooming?” Perhaps a suggestion 
will be given that does not follow directly. It will be seen 
and the omission pointed out by an alert class. How 
children enjoy suggesting! Repetitions must be avoided, 
better words must be used, and a dozen hitherto meaning- 
less uses of language are brought into active life. Every 
step is developed in this way, the teacher leading with the 
suggestions. ‘What comes next?” “What thought does 
that give you?” “What thought have you now?” “What 
grows from that?” insisting always on a logical development. 
Sometimes a child may not be able to express his thought 
in the right words. If the teacher has been thorough in her 
own preparation of the lesson she can by careful suggestion 
and question bring out from him the exact words he wishes. 
Thus the following outline was developed with this arrange- 
ment to secure correct paragraphing. 


The Robin’s Advice 


What kind of day in June was it? Where were the flowers 
blooming? How did one buttercup act? Who flew to 
this flower? Why was he resting? What did this butter- 
cup wish? Why did she wish she were a daisy? What 
particular part of the daisy did she envy? What did she 
dislike about a buttercup? How do daisies dress? 

What did the sad flower ask the robin? Where did she 
think he might get it? 

What name did the robin call her? What personal 
remark did he make? What did he say he would rather be? 
In which dress did Robin think her prettiest? Who loves the 
buttercup? What kind of flower should she be? What 
did he advise her not to believe? What lesson could she 
learn from the robins and the swallows? What might 
happen with one daisy too many? Who wished her to be a 
buttercup? What message had the robin for you? 

This outline is copied and at a later time the story is 
written from it. The writer aims to avoid the sentences in 
the poem and expressions which rhyme. When he has 
finished he reads his paper, whispering it to himself and 
touching each word as he examines it. He is pleased and 
discovers that he has a story which he will be proud to read 
to his classmates. 
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Daily Helps and Suggestions for the Fi irst 


Four Grades 
Effie L. Bean 


Principal, Kosciusco School, Winona, Minn. 


FIRST AND SECOND GRADES 


Language 
First WEEK 
Monday Tella story for reproduction. 
Tuesday Reproduce story. 
Wednesday Dramatize story. 
Thursday Review language games. 
Friday Reproduce stories told this year. 


SECOND WEEK 
‘Monday Drill on the words “Write” and “right.” 
Tuesday Drill on words “no” and “know.” 
Wednesday Write sentences on the blackboard, leaving 
blanks to be filled by right, write, no, and know. 
Thursday Abbreviations of inch, foot, yard, pint, and 
quart. 
Friday Abbreviations of pint, quart, gallon, and bushel. 


THIRD WEEK 

Monday Homonyms, to, too, two. 
Use in sentences. 

Tuesday Fill blanks in sentences with above words. 

Wednesday Poem — “April,” by Celia Thaxter. 
Tell us something about April weather. 

Thursday Begin memorizing poem. 

Friday Continue above. 


FourtH WEEK 
Monday Memorize fourth stanza of “April.” 
Tuesday Complete poem. 
Wednesday An original story about some familiar object. 
Thursday Common adverbs and adjectives applied, as: 
quick — quickly; swift — swiftly, etc. 
Friday Continue above. Use in sentences. 


History and Geography 
First WEEK 
Monday Study of Holland. 
Where is Holland? 
Describe the country. 

Tuesday Show what dikes and canals are in the sand- 
table, so the children will have a correct idea of their 
meaning. 

Wednesday Occupations of the Dutch. 

Thursday Describe a Dutch market day. 

Friday Do the Dutch like flowers. | 

What kinds are found in Holland in abundance? 
Where do our tulip bulbs come from? 


SECOND WEEK 
Monday Are the Dutch clean people? 
How do they keep their houses? Their barns? Them- 
selves? 
Tuesday Holland as a dairying country. 
How does Holland’s butter and cheese compare with 
that of other countries? 
Wednesday How do the Dutch people dress? 
What kind of shoes do they wear? 
Draw a picture of a Dutch boy. A Dutch girl. 
Thursday Amusements of the Dutch people. 
Friday Tell of the vast amount of skating done in 
Holland. 


THIRD WEEK 
Monday Begin a Holland booklet. 





Collect pictures from books and magazines. 
an envelope. 

Tuesday Make a booklet by folding several sheets of 
paper and fastening at the center. 

Wednesday Color hektographed pictures of Dutch men, 
women and children. 

Thursday Color hektographed pictures of tulips. 

Friday Cut from colored paper a Dutch house. 


Keep in 


FourTH WEEK 
Monday Begin mounting pictures in booklet. 
Paste the house on the first page. Arrange a flower 
garden of tulips around it. 
Tuesday Paste members of the family and label them: 
father, mother, etc. 
Wednesday Paper-cutting of a milk-cart and a stork 
and geese. 
Thursday Arrange them in booklet. 
Friday Complete booklet. 
Read “A Hole in the Dyke.” 


Nature Study 
First WEEK 
Monday Clouds. 
How does the sky look to-day? 
How did it look yesterday? 
Let us watch the clouds. 
Are they moving? Do they look alike? 
What “pictures” can you see in the clouds? 
When is a good time to watch the clouds? (In summer) 
Are clouds always the same color? 
What usually happens when they are black? 
Tuesday What kind of a day is this? 
Where does the rain come from? 
How did we dress this morning? 
raincoat, etc.) 
How does the rain affect the streets? 
Is rain a good thing for the growing plants and gardens? 
Why? 
Wednesday Memorize a short rain poem. 
Thursday Continue above. 
Friday Complete story. 


(Rubbers, umbrella, 


SECOND WEEK 

Monday The return of the birds. 

Who was the first to see a robin? A bluebird? 

Where did they come from? 

What are they doing now? 

What do they find with which to build their nests? 
Tuesday Describe some of the different kinds of nests 

you have seen. 

Do you know the kinds of birds who made them? 
Wednesday Why do we like the birds? 

Does their singing make us happy? 

Of what importance are birds? 

Should we protect them? Why? 

Should their nests be meddled with? 

Name as many enemies of the birds as you can think of. 
Thursday Detailed study of the bluebird. 

His appearance. 

Describe his nest. 

Where does he like to build his nest? 

How does he make it? 
Friday Food of the bluebird. 

Enemies of the bluebird. 

Tell all you can about the bluebird. 
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THIRD WEEK 


Monday The Robin. 
Describe the robin as to size, color and appearance. 
Compare him in these respects with the bluebird. 
Tuesday Where is the robin’s favorite nesting place? 
How and of what is his nest made? 
What does the robin eat? 
What does he like best of all? 
Did you ever see him pulling worms out of the ground? 
How do you suppose he knows where to find them? 
Wednesday Of what use is the robin to us? 
Compare the robin and the bluebird. 
Thursday Name as many signs of spring as you can. 
Friday Study of twigs. 
Bring a twig of lilac, also twigs of several kinds of trees 
to school. 
Place in water and observe development of buds. 


FourTH WEEK 

Monday Which buds are farthest along, those along the 

sides or those at the end? 
What do the buds contain? 
How have these buds been protected during the winter? 

Tuesday Study of the rainbow. 

Hang a glass prism in the sun and let pupils note the 
colors. 

Did you ever see a rainbow? When? Where? 

Do the colors in the prism remind you of the rainbow? 

Wednesday What makes the rainbow? (The sun strik- 
ing the raindrops in the air.) 

Can you name the colors of the rainbow? 
What does the poem “Hiawatha” say about the 
rainbow? 

Thursday Tell the story of the rainbow in the sky by 
relating the account of the flood and the placing of the 
rainbow in the sky as a promise. 

Friday A Rainy Day. 

How can you enjoy a rainy day? 
Tell some of the things you might do on a rainy day. 
Are rainy days necessary? Why? 


Arithmetic 
First WEEK 
Monday Combinations making 15. 
Tuesday Subtractions from 15. 
Wednesday Game. 
Give pupils number combination cards. 
Ex. Teacher says “8,” and pupils holding cards whose 
combinations make 8 hold them up. 
Thursday Continue above game. 
Friday A combination “spell down.” 
Pupils are arranged on two sides. 
The teacher holds the number combination cards and 
flashes a card to first one side and then the other. 
The child missing either goes to the foot of his side 
or to his seat. 


SECOND WEEK 
Monday Count by 2’s to 20. 
Count backwards from 20 to 2 by 2’s. 
Tuesday Count by 3’s to 21. 
Wednesday Roman numerals for 13, 14, 15. 
Thursday Review Roman numerals from I to XV. 
Friday Single column addition, the sum not to exceed 15. 


SECOND WEEK 
Monday Begin multiplication. 
2X1 2X 
2X 
2X 
2X 


COI on 
Huu i 


bo to bo 
x XK X 
wm oo bo 
iouu i 


Tuesday Continue above. 
Wednesday Division. 


How many 2’s in 12? 
How many 6’s in 12? 
How many 5’s in 15? 


10+2= 63 = 
12+6= 4+2= 
15<+5= 4+4= 
8S+4= 8$+2= 


Thursday Continue above. 
Friday Drill on multiplication and division. 


FourtH WEEK . 

Monday Prepare number cards showing multiplication 
and division similar to above work. 

Use in a “Jack Horner Pie,” as described in March. 

Tuesday Combination making 16. 

Wednesday Combinations making 17. 

Thursday Subtractions from 16 and 17. 

Friday A combination “spell down.” 


Hygiene 
First WEEK 
Monday What time of year is this? 
What is your mother doing in the house? 
Look over your yards at home. How do they look? 
Are there piles of ashes and tin cans about? 
Tuesday What would be a good thing to do now? 
~_ _ you dispose of the winter’s accumulation of 
irt 
Why do you clean up your yards in spring? . 
Wednesday Is your only object in cleaning up your yard 
to make your premises more beautiful? 
Why are piles of rubbish a menace to health? 
Thursday How many of you have cows and horses? 
How are your barns kept? 
How is the manure disposed of? 
Is it screened? 
“a o_— this be done? (It is a breeding place for 
ies 
Friday How many have pigs? 
How should the pens be cared for? Why? 


SECOND WEEK 
Monday How many keep poultry? What kinds? 
Should care be exercised in caring for the duck ponds? 
Why? 
Tuesday When a very bad odor arises from these pens 
and ponds, what warning does it give us? 
What can be done about it? 
Wednesday A fly is a very small creature. 
Why is such a fuss made over it? 
Can it really do any harm? 
Tell all the things it does which are dangerous to human 
health? 
Thursday Why are screens necessary in houses and 
barns? 
Do you have them in your houses and barns? 
If not, why not? 
Friday Detailed study of the fly. 
Number of wings and legs. 
Color. Eyes. Food. 
How does a fly move about? 
Tell of the rapidity with which a fly multiplies. 


THIRD WEEK 
i How do you dispose of the rubbish in your 
yar 
How do you guard the bonfire? 
Does it need watching? Why? 
Tuesday How do you aispose of old bottles, nails, etc.? 
Why should they never be thrown on the streets or in 
the roads? 
(Continued on page 254) 
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Original Verse Work in the Third Grade 


Nell Moorman 
Critic Teacher, State Normal School, Bowling Green, Ky. 


which the by-products are of perhaps greater value 

than the result itself. The former might be summed 

up as: stimulated interest in poetry, a clearer sense 
of its rhythm, a quicker and more discriminating power — 
surely no negligible values. Below will be given some ex- 
amples of the original verse written by the children of the 
Third Grade of the Training School and, what may be of 
more interest to teachers, the method used in having the 
children write them. 

A while before Christmas, in connection with poem study, 
we began giving some very pronounced rhymes, even going 
back to Mother Goose for examples. After the children 
had had a number of these, one day they were asked how 
many of them could make rhymes. There are very few 
children who do not make them, so we suggested that we 
make some Christmas rhymes. We then recited the old 
jingle, ‘‘For Christmas comes but once a year, and when it 
comes it brings good cheer.” “Cheer” was written on the 
board as a good word to think of in connection with Christ- 
mas, and also words to rhyme with it. We made out a long 
list, after which the children were told they could make 
their own rhymes. They gave them orally and most of 
them were mere rhymes with little sense. The three ex- 
amples given below were agreed on as among the best: 


V ete work in the Third Grade is an activity from 


The Christmas bells ring clear 
And to every heart bring cheer. — Will Carson 


Though ice and snow are drear 
Santa Claus comes every year. — Evan Sanders 


Dear 
Do you hear 
The Christmas bells ring clear? — Geraldine Adsit 


At St. Valentine’s they wrote original rhymes, using 
about the same method for getting them. 

In connection with their bird study in the spring the 
children were asked to give words that specially described 
a number of birds. We chose the humming-bird to make 
a verse about because it has such distinctive characteristics. 
The class first gave as many descriptive words as they could, 
such as: little, dainty, fairy-like, bright, brilliant, etc. 
Then they tried to see if they could think of any phrases 
that would fit this bird. ‘They made such phrasesas: “flits 
from flower to flower,” “little fairy,” “sips honey from 
flowers,” “darts about in the summer.” ‘They were then 
asked to make one sentence that would make us think most 
clearly of the humming-bird; next, to tell one thing it does; 
a line that would make us see it; one that would tell when 
we were most apt to see it. From the various contribu- 
tions of the class the best were selected and written on 
the board, and so on until the two or four lines were given. 
Naturally these are crude, but the children may be led to 
criticise and correct their own efforts. They can judge by 
sound so as to get fair meter. If they decided a line was 
too long, they were asked to think of a way to shorten the 
line without changing the sense. In order to get rhyme let 
them make a list of all the words that rhyme with the word 
they require a rhyme for, then select one from the list that 
they can use in describing the matter in hand. The verse 
they wrote co-operatively about the humming-bird was: 


Little, dainty fairy, 

Sipping sweets from flowers; 
Flitting, ———— and there 
In the summer 


ours. 





One they wrote about the robin as a result of about th* 
same method was: 


Cheer and hope come back with you, 
Bird of early spring, 

For joyous song in sun and rain 
And thought of flowers you bring. 


The children were told to think of their favorite bird and 
make a list of words to describe it. They made as good 
lists as they could and then wrote individually. A few of 
these are: 

The bird sings happy; 
It sings in the rain; 
It kills the worms and insects 
And brings us spring again. — John Downing 


Robin, robin redbreast, 
Cheerful is your song, 
Out there in that apple tree 
All the summer long. — Julia Umberhour 


This shows the unconscious influence, I think, of a song 
the class had not sung for a good long while. 

A little of the quality of free verse is obtained by this 
little boy in the B division. 


He sings in the rain; 

He hops in the grass; 

He builds his nest; 

It is in a tree. — George Howerton 


The next shows the high estimate that is placed en 
rhyme: 
A bird comes in with a rush 
Telling us that spring is here; 
It flies from bush to bush 
And sings a song of cheer. — Philip Blackerby 


In order to get the children away from their determination 
to make everything rhyme, they were told about Venice, 
shown many pictures of it, and had some reading lessons 
about it. They were then asked to write four lines about 
the most beautiful thing the teacher had ever seen, with the 
purpose of showing its most beautiful features. The result 
was: 

The streets are.rippling water 
With color everywhere. 


When the moon shines over the city 
Music sounds here and there. 


In spite of efforts on the teacher’s part to avoid the rhyme, 
one little boy triumphantly offered the line, and the room 
wouldn’t let it go. 

In order to test the influence of the teacher a practice 
student was assigned this work for one lesson. She was 
very doubtful herself as to its results, for she said she could 
not, even with much effort, write the four lines herself. 
Under her direction the children wrote co-operatively: 


O March, with your blustery winds, 
Bringing back birds piping in cheer, 

With your flowers dancing in laughter, 
O March, we welcome you here! 


Under the Supervisor’s directiom the children wrote the 
following. She tried having them express sadness: 


Birdie, flying through the sleet, 
Birdie, come and warm thy feet. — Eran Sanders 


Birdie, with the frozen bill, 
Sit upon my window sill. 
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Soon my heart with joy will fill, 
Birdie, with the frozen bill. — James Hullett 


A number of poems about flowers were read to the class 
and the children were allowed to think of their favorite 
flower and to make a list of words and phrases that would 
describe that flower especially. We chose the lily of the 
valley as the most general favorite and the class wrote 
together: 

The lily of the valley hides 
Its dainty gentle self; 


But perfume rare and delicate 
Leads to its hiding place. 


For the next day’s work, the class was told to think of 
the most beautiful thing each of them had seen. They 
gave these experiences orally, after which each was asked 
to write two or tour sentences about his experience, making 
the sentences as near the same length as possible. A few 
of the results were: 


Little Robin Redbreast, 
Sitting on a tree, 

You are glad and free, 

Sing a song to me. — Elizabeth Cherry 


The prettiest thing in the world 

Is the river in the evening. 

The sun shines down on the water, 

And all is still as can be. — Julia Umberhour 


The class was then permitted to write their individual 
verses. Two of the results of that work were: 


Hepatica comes bright and early, 

Never tardy, never surly, 

Wears a pretty lilac dress 

Gives out joy and happiness. — Lindsey Fitch 


Sturdy little tulip, gold and red, 
When night comes you go to bed; 
When morning comes, up you spring, 
When spring is gone, you take wing. 
— James Hullett 


A Language Lesson in Grade III 


Myra A. 


S a variation of the usual story reproduction, in which 
the teacher tells, or reads, the story to the class and 
they tell it back to her, it is sometimes well to allow 

the class, collectively, to tell a story that is familiar to 
them through frequent hearing or reading. ‘Robert Bruce 
and the Spider,” “The Wind and the Sun,” “The Key- 
flower,” “The King and The Gooseherd,” “The Man Who 
Had an Axe to Grind,” and “The Elves and the Shoe- 
maker” are good examples of the right type of story for this 
exercise. 

To illustrate, there follows a report, written as accurately 
as possible from memory, of a lesson given by a third grade, 
upon “Robert Bruce and the Spider.” 

The teacher wrote the title upon the blackboard where all 
could see. 

Teacher What is the title of the story we are to tell 
today? Hugh? 

Hugh Robert Bruce and the Spider. 

Teacher If you were telling the story, how should you 
begin it? One minute to think, Hazel? 

Hazel Once upon a time there was a king named Robert 
Bruce. He was king of Scotland. 

Teacher Jack? 

Jack There was once a king of Scotland whose name 
was Robert Bruce. 

Teacher Which sounds the better, Helen? 

Helen Jack’s story is better. It is shorter. 

(Jack’s story is written upon the board.) 

Teacher What comes next, Audrey? 

Audrey The English soldiers were fighting Robert 
Bruce and his soldiers. 

Teacher Why? 

Audrey They wanted Scotland for part of their country. 

Teacher How shall we put that in our story? Peter? 

Peter Robert Bruce and his soldiers was fighting the 
English to keep them from taking Scotland for part of their 
country. 

Teacher Correct that, Peter? 

Peter Robert Bruce and his soldiers were fighting the 
English to keep them from getting Scotland for a part of 
their country. 

(Story written upon board.) 

Teacher What next? Joe? 

Joe Six times the Scotch king led his army against the 
English, and six times his army was defeated. 

(Evidently remembered from the book.) 

Teacher What does defeated mean. Joe? 

Joe It means beaten. 


Wingate 


(Story written.) 

Teacher What next? Doris? 

Doris The army was scattered and Robert Bruce had 
to hide from the English in an old hut. 

(Story written.) 

Teacher Who has the next story ready? George? 

George While he was in the hut, he saw a spider spinning 
a web. 

Teacher Is there anything that should come before 
George’s story? John? 

John Robert Bruce was discouraged. 

(Both stories written.) 

Teacher Next? Dennis? 

Dennis ‘The spider tried to fasten her web across to a 
beam six times, but she couldn’t do it. 

(Story written.) 

Teacher Next? Teddy? 

Teddy ‘The seventh time she succeeded. 

(Story written.) 

Teacher Who has the next? Grace? 

Grace Robert Bruce thought if a spider could try seven 
times, he could. 

(Story written.) 

Teacher Next? Alice? 

Alice He called his army together and fought with the 
English again. 

(Story written.) 

Teacher Finish the story, Frances. 

Frances The English were beaten and driven back to 
their own country. 

With some corrections, emendations, and suggestions, 
drawn from the children by questions, the completed story 
read thus: 


There was once a king of Scotland whose name was 
Robert Bruce. Bruce and his soldiers were fighting the 
English to keep them from getting Scotland for a part of 
their country. Six times the Scotch king led his army 
against the English and six times his army was defeated. 
The army was scattered and Bruce had to hide from the 
English in an old hut. Bruce was discouraged. While he 
was in the hut, he saw a spider spinning a web. The spider 
tried six times to fasten her web across to a beam, but she 
could not do it. The seventh time she succeeded. 

Robert Bruce thought that if a spider could try seven 
times, he could. He called his army together and fought 
with the English again. The English were beaten and 
driven back to their own country. 
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Ideas to Try 


Is Anyone Wondering 
Mildred Capron 


The following suggestions may prove helpful to some of 
the teachers who are often wondering what new method of 
drill they can use to stimulate the child’s interest and 
furnish a little variety, either in number combination or 
spelling. 

Circle Game 


The class first forms a circle and one child is chosen to 
stand in the center. The circle then moves around quietly, 
while the one in the center, swith eyes closed, points in a 
certain direction. When he says “Stop,” the child pointed 
to spells the word assigned to him by the one in the center. 
If he spells it correctly he takes the place of the one in the 
center and the game continues in a similar manner. This 
game can be used for drill in arithmetic, if number combina- 
tions are used in place of words. 


Relay Race 


When lessons in spelling consist of days of the week, 
months of the year, rainbow colors, numerals, etc., we have 
found it interesting to divide the class into groups containing 
as many pupils as there are words in thelesson. Each group 
forms a line facing the board. At a given signal the leaders 
go to the board and write the first word and then return, to 
the rear of the line. The second ones go to the board, 
write the second word, and return to the end of the line. So 
the race continues until all words are on the board in the 
right order. If a word is misspelled, the next pupil corrects 
it. The line succeeding in writing all the words correctly 
first is the winning line. 


Spelling Drills 


For a little practise as a class, just before the written 
lesson, I have found this to be helpful. Have everyone’s 
head bowed to the desk and dictate the words. This gives 
an opportunity for concentration. Sometimes I have them 
stand while I give directions like the following: ‘‘Face the 
north and spell ‘box’,” or, “Face the back of the room and 
spell ‘could.’” 

On a cold winter morning when toes are tingling the 
children may be given a chance to warm them by reciting a 
multiplication table in rhythm, rising on their toes and 
coming back on their heels, to mark time. 





A Game of Thought 


Anna Wilson Bancroft 


One morning, wishing for something new to do in the 
Morning Exercises, I happened to think we will try talking 
about some object. I took a handkerchief, hung it on my 
desk where all could see it, and told the children we would 
each think one minute. When the time was up, each one 
told his thought. One said, “The handkerchief made me 
think of cotton, cotton made me think of the cotton plant. 
The cotton plant brought thoughts of Eli Whitney, Eli 
Whitney made me think of the first nails, nails made me 
think of their usefulness to man, man made me think of my 
father, father made me think of home.” 

Another thought of linen, linen made him think of flax, 
and so on. 

Another thought of the use of the handkerchief, which 
brought forth a little talk on hygiene. 

One morning we took a hair-ribbon for our object, which 
caused the children to think of the silk-worm, the silk-worm 
made them think of mulberry blossoms, the mulberry 





blossoms made them think of summer, and summer made 
them think of flowers, flowers the honey-bee, etc. 

Another object we took was the store; one thought of 
iron, then the mines, etc. 

Another thought of wood, wood made him think of a 
gasolene engine, gasolene of the automobile, the automobile 
brought thoughts of a trip to a lake, the lake made him 
think of a mountain on its east shore. 

One morning I told them we would think about a ship. 
One thought of its cargo, another thought of the Mayflower, 
the Mayflower made them think of the Pilgrims, the Pilgrims 
of the Indians; then they thought of the First Thanksgiving, 
the First Thanksgiving made them think of Governor 
Bradford, Governor Bradford of James Hartness, our new 
Governor. 

One thought of Fulton, and another of the battleship 
Maine. The Maine brought thoughts of Dewey, and Dewey 
made them think of Montpelier, our State Capital and 
Dewey’s birthplace. 

The ship was one of our most interesting subjects. 
I allow the children to take turns about. We call this a 
“Game of Thought.” The children are much interested 
in it and many good lessons are learned from it. 





Suggestions for Primary Occu- 
pation Work 


Blanche Jennings Thompson 
City Normal School, Rochester, N.Y. 


1 Alphabet Book — Have children cut large letters. 
from magazines or newspapers and paste them in bookletr 
They may also cut pictures to illustrate it, as an apple fo 
A, a boy for B, etc. 

2 Have alphabet printed on large chart. Children 
copy on desk with anagrams and later from memory. 

3 Have card envelopes containing words belonging to 
two or three phonic “families.” Children arrange in 
columns according to family. 


Ex. ing at en 
ring cat hen 
king hat men 


4 Mount pages of simple material cut from old primers 
on pad backs. Children read and exchange. Build sen- 
tences with anagrams. 

5 Give to each child a page from a magazine or a section 
of newspaper. Children mark with pencil or crayon the 
new phonogram as often as it occurs. Make booklets, 
cutting out and mounting new phonograms as learned. 
Each page might have a single phonogram and as many 
words as possible containing it. Use large letters from 
advertising sections. 

6 Children cut out pictures of articles belonging in 
kitchen, dining-room, etc. Pictures are pasted on enve- 
lopes, one room to an envelope. In the envelope are 
corresponding word-cards. Children arrange word-cards 
in order in which pictures are pasted upon envelope: lay 
word-card upon corresponding picture; lay cards in reverse 
order, etc. 

7 To vary above device, make booklets using page or 
double page for each room. Cut out articles of furniture 
appropriate for each page. Hygiene booklets might be 
made using pictures of food appropriate for different meals. 
Instead of booklets, individual or co-operative charts could 
be made. Names of articles could be cut out and pasted 
under the pictures. 
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8 Save odds and ends of squared cover paper. Chil- 
dren cut into squares, triangles, oblongs, etc. Keep them 
in match boxes. They may be used in various ways. For 
instance, the children make designs on their desks, using 
e the squares, etc., like blocks. Write directions for their use 
on the blackboard for silent reading; 7.e., “Put 8 red squares 


f inarow. Put 6 green triangles under the red squares,” etc. 

Draw on the board arrangements which the children may 
- copy on their desks, such as: 
e 
. eee + @ee-=- @008080 
" ee + & = 
: At first the answers may be given and later the children 
q fill in the answer. While this device does not materially 
: improve the child’s ability in arithmetic, it at least does 
y no harm. 

9 Paper dolls cut from fashion magazines offer a fruitful 

) source of occupation work. 


10 Let each child keep a treasure bag containing bits of 
varicolored silk, cotton, wool, etc. He may arrange them 
according to color, weight, material, or suitability for 
certain purposes, during an occupation period; make 
sample cards; arrange all shades of one color in order, etc. 
If the teacher has one big treasure bag or box, the children 
may work co-operatively at the table. 

11 The foregoing are suggested not to replace but to 
supplement the usual ink, color, crayon, scissors and black- 
board illustration, plasticene, weaving, cut-up puzzles, 
word, phrase and sentence builders, anagrams, supplement- 
ary reading, etc., with which every primary teacher is 
familiar. 


An Arithmetic Plan 


Bertha Toelle 


I Topic — Perimeter 


It Arm — To teach children how to find the perimeter of 
any surface. 


III EXPERIENCES OF THE CHLDREN TO BE UTILIZED — 
Knowledge of addition and linear measure. 
IV Supyect MATTER 

1 Meaning of perimeter. 

2 Concrete development of perimeter by measuring 
books, desks, tables, etc. 

3 Abstract development of perimeter. 

a Length and width given. 

b Child draws figure to scale. 

c Rule for finding perimeter. 

4 Problems. 

a Oral 

b Written 
(1) What is given? 
(2) What is required? 
(3) Process 

V METHOD oF PROCEDURE 

Preparation Have any of you ever heard the word 
“perimeter”? What do you think it means? It 
means the distance around the outside of a flat 
surface. The word “perimeter” is made up of 
two words, meaning round and measure. Peri 
means round and meter means measure. Together 
they mean to measure. 

Presentation Let us measure the distances around 
some surfaces in the room. Let us measure the 
blackboards. How many feet long are they? 
How many feet wide? All the length of all the 
sides together and we will have the perimeter in 
feet. Measure the distance around the top of the 
teacher’s desk, books, table, doors windows, 
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pictures, etc. Let your work be as concrete as 
possible. Answers given orally for simple prob- 
lems. 


What is the perimeter of a room 16 feet x 12 feet? Draw 
a picture of the shape of the room, on the board. Mark 
the length and width. 


How will you find the perimeter? By adding the four 
sides together. I can show you a shorter way to find the 
perimeter. Add the length and width together and multiply 
by two, or double the length and width and add. 


ORAL PROBLEMS 

How many feet of picture molding are required for a 
room 15 feet x 12 feet? Present many similar oral problems 
before proceeding to written problems at board or seats, 
which are to be solved independently. 


WRITTEN PROBLEMS 


How many feet of wire fencing are required to enclose a 
tennis court 78 x 36 feet? Read the problem. What do 
you know? What do you want to find out? Will your 
answer be greater or less? How will you obtain your 
answer? Work the problem on your papers. (Always 
draw a diagram in the beginning, until the pupils can work 
better with abstract numbers.) 


78’ Length of tennis court 
36’ Width of tennis court 


114’ Length of 2 sides 
x2 


_ 


228’ Length of 4 sides of tennis court 
Answer 228 feet of fencing required. 


SUMMARY 


What is meant by perimeter? How is it found? Find 
out the perimeter of your kitchen table. 


RELATED PROBLEMS 


1 How many boards, 6 inches wide, will be required for 
a tight board fence, which is to enclose a lot 350 x 235 feet? 

2 What will be the cost of weather stripping a door 
6 ft. 6 in. x 2 ft. 6 in., if the metal stripping costs $.25 per 
foot? 

3 A field contains 132,268 sq. ft. and is 418 ft. long 
How wide is it? What is the perimeter of the field? Ex.” 
press the perimeter in rods. 

4 How many inches of passe partout binding are required 
to frame a picture 10 x 8} inches? 

5 Sixteen geranium plants are placed 9 inches apart 
around a flower bed. How many feet square is the flower 
bed? 

6 What will be the cost of a wall paper border at $.09 
per foot for a room 18. ft. 3 in. x 15 ft. 6 in.? 

7 What is the length of the baseboard in a room 13 ft. 6 
in. x 12 ft. 8 in., deducting 2 ft. 6 in. for one door? 

8 How many yards of fringe must I buy for a piano 
scarf 72 in. x 18 in.? What will the fringe cost at $.18 a 
yard? 

9 How many feet of rain spouting are needed for the 
side and back of house 52 ft. long and 14 ft. wide? 

10 The distance around a square field is 144 rods. 
What is the length of one side of the field in feet? 

11 How many yards of ribbon do I need to bind the 
edges of a baby’s carriage cover, 36 in. x 24 in.? What 
will the ribbon cost at $.35 a yard? 
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Supplementary Reading 
A Joyous Time 


Jane Cushing Tyler 


O’ver the world’s brim April peers 
With her winsome smiles and tears, 
Hyacinths and daffodils 

Lighting up the old brown hills. 


Loose, white, puffy piles of vapor 
Spilling down on thirsty Nature; 
Rich, brown furrows newly turned, 
Woodland borders feathery ferned. 


Tulips, bloodroot, violets blue. 

April’s gems of every hue; 

Pale, green grass and lacy trees, 
Sweetness filtering through the breeze. 


Birdies, birdies, everywhere — 
Building nests of mud and hair, 
Feathers, sticks and bits of twine; 
April, you’re a joyous time! 


Glad, are we, to see you, dear — 

Glad, your pattering showers, to hear — 
As they call with gentle mirth, 

“Come, let’s wake up Mother Earth!” 





Seat Work and Dictation Based 


on Andersen’s Fairy Tales 
(For Grade IV) 


Laura Rountree Smith 


THE STORY OF THE WIND 
The Story — Part I 


“T am going to tell you the story of Waldemar Daa 
and his daughters,” said the Wind, one day, and continued, 
“he was a proud ruler, accustomed to say, ‘It shall be 
done,’ and his word was law. 

“He lived in an old mansion, every stone of which I 
know, for it was once part of a great castle, and now is 
known as The House of Barreby. 

“This mansion was very beautiful. 

_ “It had marble floors, fine tapestries and costly furnish- 
ings. 

“The wife of the house wore garments embroidered in 
gold. The three daughters were spoken of in this way: 
Ida, fair as a rose, with brown, wind-blown hair; Joanna, 
tall and straight, like a lily; Anna, dreamy, with blue eyes 
like a hyacinth. 

“T used to whir round the mansion and the stables 
filled with fine horses. There was such a continual noise 
in the mansion, I could not drown it. 

“Madam Daa played the guitar and sang. Guests came 
from far and near. There were great balls, and all was 
brilliance and splendor. The motto in this house was, 
‘Live and Let Live.’ Pride had full sway. 

“One day, on the first of May, I had seen a shipwreck, 
and hurried on to the shores of Zeeland, near the House of 
Barreby. 

“Here men and maidens were playing a game, burning 
brush-wood and dancing round it. I touched one branch 
as a handsome young man set it blazing, and it burned 
up so brightly that he was chosen shepherd and could 
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and Language Lessons 


choose the maidens for lambs. There was much merriment 
among the peasants over the game. 

“Madam Daa drove by with her three daughters, in a 
carriage drawn by six horses. 

“One night, soon after, I saw Madam Daa fall in a deep 
sleep, and the house of mirth became a house of mourning. 

“Next, when I came, Waldemar Daa decided to build 
a great ship. It was to have three decks and be a man- 
of-war. 

“He expected the King to buy the ship when completed. 

“The birds were sorry to have their nests disturbed when 
the trees were cut for the great ship. 

“The hawk, the heron, and crow flew away, but Anna 
begged that one old tree be left, for in it was the black 
stork’s nest, with little storks in it. The tree was spared 
because of her entreaty. 

“When completed, an Admiral was sent by the King to 
see the great ship, and as he wanted a fine horse as a present, 
he spent-some time in the stables. As he did not receive 
the horse, he made an unfavorable report of the ship to the 
King, and the King did not buy it. 

“Waldemar Daa was sad, for he wanted gold more than 
anything else in the world. 

“¢Whirr, whirr,’ I called. 
Noah’s Ark on the shore!’ 

“Birds rested on the ship in winter, crows and ravens 
came there, scolding about their lost trees, and the new 
ship never set sail.” 


‘See, the ship stands like a 


Seat Work 
First Week 

First Day Take Part I of the story from dictation, or 
cards on which it is written. 

SECOND Day Describe the House of Barreby; describe 
any piece of tapestry you have seen. Does it contain a 
picture and represent any scene in history? Describe the 
occupants of the House of Barreby. Leave a margin at the 
left of your composition and punctuate it carefully. 

TuirpD Day Write a paragraph describing what was 
going on inside the mansion. Draw a guitar. How is it 
played? How many strings has it? In what country is it 
still popular? Make a list of stringed instruments and 
wind instruments. Make a list of instruments used in an 
orchestra and band. What was the motto of the House of 
Barreby at this time? 

FourtH Day What had the Wind seen on the first of 
May? Where is Zeeland? Draw a contrast between the 
shipwreck and the peasant’s game. What were the 
peasants doing? Who drove by in high state? Look up 
and draw or describe an old-fashioned carriage drawn by 
many horses, having steps that let down from inside. 

FirtH Day What happened to change the house into 
a house of mourning? Re-write the story so far given, in 
your own words. 


Second Week 

First Day Describe the building of the ship, and study 
in this connection, Longfellow’s poem, “The Building of 
the Ship.” Copy any verse of the poem that interests you. 
Copy carefully also: 


“‘ Build me straight, O worthy Master, 
Staunch and strong, a goodly vessel, 
That shall laugh at all disaster, 
And with wave and whirlwind wrestle!” 


SEconD Day Describe cutting the trees and the distress 
of the birds, tell all you can about the birds mentioned. 
Why was one tree left? What kind of a nest was in it? 
Study more about storks. In what country are they 
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common? Where else do they build nests besides in trees? 
Who begged to have the tree spared? 

Tuirp Day Makea list of all the forest trees you know. 
Can you name a tree by observing its leaves, cones, or 
needles? Make a border of oak leaves, and a booklet cover 
of maple leaves. 

FourRTH AND FirtH Days Why didn’t the King buy 
the ship? Is this a good description of human nature? 
What became of the ship? Why was it compared with 
Noah’s Ark? What did Daa want more than anything 
else? Cut from tagboard a Noah’s.Ark and all it contains. 
Make a complete gift of this to present to children in a 


lower grade. 
The Story — Part II 


“At this time Waldemar Daa sought solitude and tried 
to discover the art of making gold. 

“T sang to him, ‘Leave it alone, it will end in ashes and 
burn your fingers.’ 

“Daa would not listen to me. Soon all his horses and 
cows were gone, the windows shook, the chimneys smoked, 
and I turned the weather-vane and whistled, and still Daa 
searched for gold as I whistled, ‘Leave it alone, leave it 
alone.’ 

“He became a miser and sought gold more than anything 
else on earth. 

“At last, I helped snow them all in, but Daa said, 
‘Spring will come at last and I will make gold by Easter.’ 

“As he talked, he also observed a spider’s web and 
remarked, ‘We should persevere in whatever we undertake. 
When the spider’s web is torn, he begins all over again.’ 

“Early Easter morning I blew up the fire for Daa. He 
held up a glass in which he tried his experiments, and cried, 
‘Gold, gold!’ He called his daughters, but in his excite- 
ment the glass slipped, fell to the ground and broke, so 
the gold was lost! 

“The mansion was sold by and by, so out went Daa and 
his three daughters. Joanna turned and thought of the 
old song, as she looked back at the house they were leaving: 


“The eldest and youngest hand in hand, 
Went forth alone to a distant land, 


but here they were all leaving the house together. 

“T blew away, away, away, and fifty years later saw 
Anna outlive them all. 

“She was very poor, but the house she lived in was 
allowed to remain on account of a stork’s nest built upon 
it. This stork was doubtless related to the stork she had 
saved so long ago. As the saying goes, ‘One good turn 
deserves another.’ 

“How time passes! ; 

“There is a new highroad, and soon there will bea railway 
by the mansion. If you can tell this story better, I would 
like to hear you do so. I only relate what I have seen, and 
I must journey on, for I am the wind, with much business 


to attend to!” 
Seat Work 
Third Week 


First Day What was Daa seeking now? What did 
the wind sing about gold? Was his advice good? What 
changes took place in the House of Barreby? Describe and 
draw a weather-vane. Tell its use. 

SECOND Day Write in fancy letters or cut letters for 
the following advice to a miser: 


““ Gold — Leave it alone.” 


Turrp Day Describe the wind helping to make the 
Daa family snowbound. Copy one verse of “Snow- 
bound,” by Whittier. 

FourtH Day What did Daa say when he observed a 
spider spinning? Copy: “We should persevere in whatever 
we undertake.” Look up the story of “Bruce and the 
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Spider,” in “Fifty Famous Stories Re-told,” and re- 
write it briefly. 

FirtH Day When does Easter come? Describe Easter 
customs? What happened to Daa on Easter morning? 


Fourth Week 


Of what did Joanna think as she left the old house? 
Who attended them on their way? Was there any signifi- 
cance in the fact that a stork built on Anna’s roof later? 

Copy in fancy letters, “One good turn deserves another.” 
Write from memory ten proverbs and illustrate one of 
them. 

Describe the changes that take place when a railroad 
enters a country. Study several poems by Longfellow, as, 
“The Bird and the Ship,” “The Castle by the Sea.” 
Can you see in the latter a description that would serve 
for the House of Barreby? 

Prepare a booklet. Decorate it with a stork’s nest in 
a tree, or a castle with a winding road leading up to it, 
or draw an old-fashioned coach or weather-vane. 

In your booklet write briefly “The Story of the Wind,” 
and illustrate it. Tell what you learn from this story 
and enlarge your booklet day by day. 

Describe the change of seasons, the work of the wind, 
the fine contrasts in the story, and use your imagination 
freely in describing how the House of Barreby was brought 
low by the master’s thirst for gold. 

Write something interesting about storks after reading 
Andersen’s story, “The Marsh King’s Daughter.” Copy 
from the story the following: 


Gold and possessions will fly away, 
Friends and foes must die one day, 
Every man on earth must die, 
But a famous name will never die. 


Read, re-write in your own words, and illustrate, “The 
Eagle’s Nest,” by Andersen. Copy from this story and 
memorize: 


“No one falls unless he is afraid.” 
“Hold fast, and do not fear.” 


Report which story of Hans Andersen’s studied so far 
you like best and tell the reason for your choice. 


The Children and the Bluebird 
Dorothy C. Retsloff 


“Come here, pretty bluebird — 
Tell me truly, true, 
Why have you a brown breast 
On your suit of blue?” 





“T’ll tell you children truly 
That once while flying low, 
I kissed the breast of brown earth 
Years and years ago. 


“And once, my little children, 
In flying high, high, 
My wings and back caught blueness 
From out the summer sky. 


“Turn to the breast of brown earth, 
Look to the sky so blue, 
Health, wealth and happiness 
Are stored in them for you.” 


Then the happy little bluebird, 
Spread his wings and flew, 

For he had told the children 
Really, truly true. 


— a 
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Helpers All—A Spring Play 


PLACE —A Garden SCENE I 
CHARACTERS : 
SEVEN FLowers (girls) _ Flowers seated on floor, in two rows. Seventh flower at 
THE y ees preys 4 (girl) “ center rear. At center front, little girl wearing sunbonnet 
— prong: Songer (girls) and apron, and carrying spade. At left rear, Mr. and Mrs. 
Sun (boy) Robin in tree. At right rear, the Sun. On benches along side 
Two Croups (boys) walls, the Rain Fairy and Raindrops. (See costumes.) 
Four Boys 
COSTUMES Little Girl (speaking to Flower) 
Flower pnw F — rage — of stiff paper. Fold together Tiny plants with leaves of green, 
green and red (or other color) crepe paper, and cut petals; as shown : . 
in illustration. Paste green and red petals together on bandeau, I coe A pees wun te 
with green outside. Cover center with red crepe paper (or other oose the soil about your head, 
color used). Pin tips of petals together, so they appear as bud in No effort do I spare. 
~ — of play. we crepe paper leaves may be placed around Sun 
neck and waist 0 owers. i ’ ° 
The Raindrops made their “costumes” by cutting bandeaus of stiff ga ages long weeks I d — g down 
paper and decorating them with tiny umbrellas cut out of various : y Tays SO warm and brig t, 
colored paper. The Fairy wore a white dress, with long fringe I’ve found each tiny leaf and stem, 
made of white tissue paper, at waist, neck, and arms. She And brought it heat and light. 
carried a wand. (Raindrops may use tissue paper strips, if Robin 
a We’ve eaten all the bugs and w 
Sun wore ecostume of bright yellow crepe paper and crown of same. e ve eaten a e bugs and worms 
Clouds wore high head-dress of gray crepe paper, tied at top. They That sap your blossoms fair, 
carried large gray fans to cover Sun. coehas Not one escapes our watchful eyes; 
Robins wore red sweaters and brown caps. The “tree” was made To help, we’ve done our share. 


of two chairs with backs to front of stage, and covered with 
brown muslin. Robins perched on seat of chair. (Perhaps the : : 7. . 
manual training class might invent a better “tree.”) Little Girl With such splendid help, my flowers ought 


The Shower Song 


Se 
drops, Sent from the gray clouds a -bove, 


grant flow - ers, That whis-per sweet ech-oes of love; 


aon 9 . tn? . _———— 
Though we're : ° y, We're learn-ing to serve oth ers, too; 





Please come down and help You, and you, and you. 





Quickly come the raindrops, Since you came and helped us, To strengthen the withering 


Every one eager to give, You, and you, and you. flowers; 
Service to another, We'll grow tall and pretty, 

That each drooping flower may live; Thank you very kindly, Sweet perfume will scatter anew; 
We are gaily dancing, Dear little sisters of ours, For you came and helped us, 


Rejoiced at the good we can do; You are sent from Heaven, You, and you, and you. 
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Head-dress tor Raindrops 








yellow 

















Dress for Sun 


to be blooming now. But see, they are only in bud. 
What can be the trouble? Oh, I know! They need a 
drink. We haven’t had a drop of rain for two weeks. 

Robin That’s very true. We do need rain, but (looking 
up) there isn’t a cloud in the sky. 

Litile Girl Now that I think of it, I haven’t seen any 
clouds for a long time. What has become of them? 

Sun Ask the Rain Fariy. She might know. 

Little Girl (to Rain Fairy) Kind Rain Fairy, won’t you 
please find your clouds and send some rain? My flowers 
are so thirsty! 

Rain Fairy (looking around) Clouds? Why, I haven’t 
seen them for nearly two weeks. I must have been asleep. 
Where can they be? I’ll have to look for them. (Goes 
out right and returns, bringing Clouds, who are weeping.) 

: Rain Fairy (to Clouds) Where were you, you naughty 
oys? 

Cloud The other day, when we were hanging low in the 
sky, we saw some children playing in the sand. One of 
them spied us and said, “Oh, it’s going to rain! I hate 
rain!” Then they all sang, “Rain, rain, go away.” That 
made me feel bad. (Wipes tears away.) And we went 
away and hid, so there couldn’t be any rain. 

Rain Fairy Those dear children don’t know what a 
helper rain is. They don’t know that there wouldn’t be 
any flowers, or food, or water to drink, if it didn’t rain. 
They’ll learn that some day and ‘be glad to have rain. 
Now, hasten, and cover up the Sun, so I can call out my 
raindrops. 


(Clouds stand before Sun with fans raised to cover him. 
Pianist strikes chord for Shower Song.) 


Flower — closed 








Head-dress for Clouds 


Little Girl Why, it’s raining already! (Runs to elevation 
rear center, picks up umbrella and raises it.) 


(Rain Fairy beckons to two Raindrops, who join her and 
sing first stanza of song, dancing in and out among flowers, 
with hands extended in attitude of sprinkling. At words, 


Please come down and help us, 
You, and you, and you — 


Raindrops point to the others, who join them and continue as 
before. At last two lines in Stanza 2; Raindrops point to 
each other. At conclusion of second stanza, each Raindrop 
stands in front of a Flower, takes pin out of hat, opens flower, 
and runs off stage at nearest exit. Fairy runs to left rear. 
Flowers stand and sing Stanza 3. extending arms to exits in 
thanks. At conclusion of song, Clouds run off stage, leaving 
Sun shining. Little Girl closes umbrella, leaving it at rear.) 


.Little Girl There’s the Sun again. The shower has 
passed. (Walks among Flowers, touching one now and then.) 
See how my Flowers have grown! They did need a drink. 
(Turns to Rain Fairy.) Thank you, kind Rain Fairy. 


(Mr. and Mrs. Robin fly down.) 


Mr. Robin And now we must hustle. Rain brings out 
the bugs and worms. What a feast we’ll have on them. 
(They busy themselves near Flowers.) 


(Four boys carrying guns appear suddenly at left.) 


Tom (in stage whisper, leveling gun at Robin) There he is! 


I’ll get him! 


-< fihe 4 
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scare him away. 


Jack (reprovingly) Don’t make so much noise. You'll 


Little Girl (rushing up) Oh, don’t shoot my Robins! 


Boys (in astonishment, without lowering guns) 
_ Girl Don’t you know? Birds are helpers. 
the bugs and worms so the Flowers can grow. 
almost as much as the Sun and Rain. 

Boys We didn’t know that. 


Why not? 
They eat 
They help 


y, Tom (lowering gun) Well, if that’s true, I won’t shoot 
the bird. I’d rather have a garden than kill birds, anyhow. 
There’s my gun. (Comes forward to center front and lays 


gun on floor.) 


Jack (coming forward) If the Rain, the Sun and the 


Song of the Helpers 


“A- wake,” beamedthesun -shine,’Tis Spriag!Come, get up- 





bring warmth and sun-light, I’ll shine all day long; 
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Robin can help, I guess I can, too. I’ll take care of the 
birds. There’s my gun. (Places gun beside Tom’s.) 

Fred (placing gun on pile) There’s mine. 

Charles (doing likewise) And there’s mine. 

Girl (to boys) I’m so glad you’re going to be helpers. 
Now we can all work together. And what a wonderful 
garden we’ll have! 


(Piano plays chord for the “‘Song of the Helpers.”’ Raindrops 
and Clouds enter. All join hands and form semi-circle 
around Flowers and Girl. All sing “The Helpers,” extending 
hands to Flowers, on last two lines of Stanza 3.) 


A-wake, dain-ty lark-spur'And tall 


-ter-cup; T’ll 


— 


hear! bear the mu-sic, ‘Tis blue-bird’s first song.” 





“We'll help,” called the raindrops, 
We’ve slept here so still, 
But now we will gather 
And work with good-will. 
“We'll help,” chirped the robins, 
“We'll sing a Sweet lay, 
From barm we’ll defend you 
Throughout the long day.” 


“We'll help,” sang the children, 
So merry and dear, 
“We'll plant you and tend you, 
Awake without fear; 
We'll save little robin 
Who brings us good cheer; 
O flowers of the Springtime! 
We welcome you here.” 
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(From “The Bells of London Town,” illustrated by Gordon Brown. Published by the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge.) 
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Winding the May-pole 


Games for May 


Annebelle R. Bucknam 


Come, May, with your hillsides of flowers — 
April truly has drenched us with tears, 

We need amid snows and the showers 
Some springtimes to glint through our years. 


You dance so light-footed with gladness, 

You are singing sweet-voiced through the days, 
Come, hush us from crying and sadness 

And stir us to tumults of praise. 


Come, touch all the earth to new vigor, 
From the valleys to hillside and field, 

Till they laugh at the storms and their rigor, 
Prepare them to blossom and yield. 


Come, May, with your baskets of flowers, 

With your perfumes, your smiles, and your songs, 
You dance at the “top of the hours” 

Where the “‘ Daughter of Heaven”’ belongs. 


Even as May is indeed a month of flowers, gladness, 
smiles and songs, it should be a month of dances. In the 
open air on the playground, or out in parks or meadows, 


allow the joyous freedom of motion to be expressed by 
the little ones. 


The following dances are simple enough for the smallest 
children and yet appropriate for the older ones. Follow 
the directions closely at first, then allow the children to 
improvise motions or combinations of figures. Use the 
victrola for music. 


I (March Time) 


1 Players choose partners and stand in a single circle, 
facing center. 


2 Bow to partners. 

3 Clap hands three times. 

4 Stamp right foot once, then left once. 

5 Partners take right hands, holding high, and each 
runs or skips to left, then back to position. 

6 Bow to partners. 

7 Repeat 2 to 6. 

8 All join hands to form one large circle. 

9 Run to left eight steps. 

10 Reverse and run eight steps to right. 


II (Any waltz) 

Bow to partners — (face center again). 
Three slides to right — point foot. 
Three slides to left — point foot. 

Bend body to right — raise. 

Bend body to left — raise. 

Raise heels, and arms overhead. 

Heels sink — lower arms. 

Repeat 4 to 8. 


ONOoar whe 
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9 Three slides to right — and hop once. 
10 Three slides to left — and hop once. 
11 Three slides to right — point foot. 
12 Three slides to left — point-foot. 

13 Bow to partners. 


Bow to partners. 

Clap hands three times. 

Repeat 1 and 2. 

Partners take right hand and skip around each other. 

Clap hands three times. 

Repeat 1, 2 and 4. 

Bow to partners. 

All join hands to form one circle, and skip sixteen 
counts around to right. 

9 Reverse, and skip sixteen counts to left. 

10 Face partners and bow. 

11 Clap hands three times. 

12 

13 


CONDOR Wt 


Partners join right hands and skip around each other. 
Bow to partners. 


IV A May-pole Dance 


(If possible, use streamers of red, orange, yellow, green, 
blue, and violet, to show the colors of the rainbow in 
the winding. The children like to wear sashes and bows 
of crepe paper of the same colors as the streamers they are 
to hold.) 

The children sing as they simply wind the streamers 
around and around: 


Ring around the Maypole, 
On the first of May. 

Fixing up a rainbow’s 
Just a cheerful play. 


Green and red and purple, 
Flashing into one, 

Twisting up the colors, 
With a lot of fun. 


Then, as the children reverse to unwind the streamers, 
they sing: 
When the bands are twisted, 
Turn the other way, 
Dancing round the Maypole, 
On the first of May. 


Allow the children to make a simple May basket for 
some friend, or possibly for a shut-in. Or each child may 
make a smaller one for “Mamma dear.” These are very 
dainty if filled with a small clump of violets taken, roots, 
leaves and flowers, together with a little soil, just as they 
were growing in the fields. This will mean an excursion 
to the woods and fields, and that is always enjoyed so much 
by the children. As they go along they sing: 


We love to go a roaming, 
In sunny days of spring, 

When first the buds begin to peep, 
And birds begin to sing. 

The lambkins frolic in the fields, 
The baby leaves unfold, 

And dandelions from the grass 
Shine out like stars of gold. 


We love to go a-roaming, 
When summer days have come, 
To hear the whisper of the grass, 
The insect’s sleepy hum. 
The roses bloom on every side, 
The wheat is growing high, 
And lilies blossom, white and fair, 
Where quiet waters lie. 


Of course, different games may be played, such as 
“Follow the Leader,” “Do as I Do,” etc., but the main 
object of the expedition must be kept in mind — to find 
flowers for the May-baskets. 
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Partners Alternating Slides. 


Second Dance—Nos. 2 and 3 





Each places his “find” in a paper bag, brought especially 
for that purpose. In that way the soil is not lost from the 
roots. 


Use any simple pattern for the May-baskets. Just the 
folded square box with handle attached, the cornucopia 
of thick paper, or the one illustrated. 


Children like to write a little message to attach to their 
baskets. Use for this any little spring poem about flowers, 
especially violets or the flowers used in the baskets. If 
real flowers are not obtainable, the children may make 
paper ones, but the real flowers are much more desirable 
and satisfactory. Moisten them slightly to prevent wilting. 
Use any of the following for the little “love notes” to 
accompany the offerings of baskets and flowers: 
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Pretty little violets, waking from your sleep, 
Fragrant little blossoms, just about to peep, 
Would you know the reason all the world is gay? 
Listen to the bob-o’-link, telling you ’tis May. 


Oh, lovely little violet, 
I pray you, tell me, dear, 
Why you appear so early, 
Ere other flowers are here. 


“Because I am so tiny 
In early May come I; 
If I came with the others, 
I fear you’d pass me by.” 


Timid, blue-eyed flower, 
In thy native bower, 
*Mid the moss so green; 
Say, what are you doing? 
Why so lowly bowing? 
Ever art thou seen? 


“Joy within me springeth, 
When so sweetly singeth, 
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The lone nightingale. 
To her song attending, 
I am loswly bending, 

In my peaceful vale.’’ 


The sweet scented violets perfume the breeze, 
The pink buds and blossoms are decking the trees, 
The birds and the flowers and children all say, 
With one happy chorus: “ ’Tis May, lovely May.” 


All the birds and bees are singing, 
All the lily bells are ringing, 
All the brooks are full of laughter, 
And the wind comes whispering after. 
What is this the flowers say? 

“Tt is lovely May.” 


See, the fair blue sky is brighter, 
And our hearts with hopes are lighter, 
All the bells of jay are ringing, 
And our grateful voices singing. 
What is this the flowers say? 

“Tt is lovely May.” 





Daily Helps 


(Continued from page 241) 

Wednesday Many times after a storm, wires are found 
dangling from poles and trees. Why is it dangerous to 
touch such wires? 

Thursday Have you a visiting nurse in your school 
district? 

What does she do? 
How often does she visit? 
Friday Do you think a school nurse a good thing? Why? 


FourTH WEEK 
Monday Have you ever been vaccinated? 
Why is it done? 
How often is vaccination necessary? 
Tuesday Are there any playgrounds about your school- 
house? 
If not, are there any playgrounds or parks within a 
short distance? 
Why do paygrounds hold an important place in a 
community? 
Wednesday Do you feel more like working in school 
after you have had a good play? 
Tell about some of the games you like to play. 
Thursday What does exercise do to your muscles? 
Why is it you feel lame after playing sometimes? 
(Because unused muscles have been exercised.) 
Should our games be such that the same muscles are 
exercised each day? 
Friday Is there a ptoper way to sit? Stand? Walk? 
Why should we stand and sit erect? 
Why is a cramped position harmful? 


Phonics 
First WEEK 
Monday “Ade” family. 


Tuesday “Ad” family. 
Wednesday “Air” family. 
Thursday “Ale” family. 
Friday “ Alk”’ family. 


SECOND WEEK 
Monday “Ain” family. 
Tuesday “Ane” family. 
Wednesday “Ance’’ family. 
Thursday “Ight” family. 
Friday “Ang” family. 


THIRD WEEK 


Review phonic games taken throughout the year. 
Work for accuracy and rapidity. 


FourrH WEEK 
Monday “Ape” family. 
Tuesday “Ash” family. 
Wednesday “Ast” family. 
Thursday “Ask” family. 
Friday “Ate” family. 


Seat Work 
First WEEK 


Monday With colored crayon draw three spring birds. 

Tuesday Give each child a cardboard pattern of an egg. 
Trace around this on drawing paper, making six eggs. 
Color these “Easter eggs.” 

Wednesday Make a border, following a pattern on the 

blackboard. 

Use colored squares and circles. 

Friday Outline names with corn or lentils. 


SECOND WEEK 
Monday Draw around a pattern of a bird, and beneath 
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“C’est bon!”’ said the children in school 
on the marsh when Colgate’s Ribbon 


Dental Cream came to them. 


Mrs. N. J. De Rouen, of New Iberia, La. 
Wins $100 Prize in Teachers’ Contest 


Y school is situated on the edge of the sea marsh which 
joins the Gulf of Mexico on the Southern border of 
Louisiana. Nearly all the children, when I informed them of 
Colgate & Co.'s generous offer, had never heard of Dental 
Cream and quite a number had never seen a tooth brush. 


“Our first step was to send for the Colgate Educational 
Material. While impatiently awaiting the package, we sought to 
equip each and every child with a tooth brush. This was easier 
said than done, as nickels were scarce and mothers obdurate. 
(Buying a tooth brush was ‘wasteful extravagance’). However, 
with eggs to trade and coppers, the required amount was 
raised for each one and the school soon resolved itself into 
‘The Tooth Brush Teasers,’ with a brush cut out of paper for a 
symbol. The secret signal was the motion of brushing teeth; 
call for help or danger, motion of nursing aching tooth. 


“And when the package arrived! The fun of opening; the 
distributions; the trial—the cries of ‘Oh c’est bon—si c'est bon 
—c’est bon pour manger!’ for these are all French speaking 


children. 


“Then all settled do n to the contest for whitest teeth, for 
which a large tube was given to the boy and girl who showed 
greatest improvement in the color of the teeth. The change 
was apparent from the first day and many are the comments 
on the white teeth and smiling faces now seen at the little 


school on the marsh.” 
Mrs. N. J. De Rouen 
New Iberia, La. 


One of the 2nd prize stories will appear on the next Colgate page 
in this publication. 

The judges, Dr. Thaddeus P. Hyatt, D. D. S., chairman of the 
Oral Hygiene Committee of Greater New York; Dr. Elizabeth C. 
Cook, Professor of English, Teachers College, Columbia University 
and Miss Gertrude B. Lane, Editor of “Woman's Home Companion”’ 
considered these stories very carefully in awarding the prizes. 
Hundreds of teachers entered the contest and showed in their earnest 
stories the efforts they are putting forth for bettering American 
childhood. The contestants prove how very practical the Classroom 
Dental Hygiene Helps are. If you have not used the Colgate material 
this school year fill out the coupon today, and see how helpful in 
the forming of “Good Teeth—Good Health” habits is the safe, effi- 
cient dentifrice— 


COLGATE'S - 


Prize Winners in Teachers’ 
Story Writing Contest 
The Use of Colgate’s Classroom Helps 








First Prize—$100.00 
Mrs. N. J. De Rouen, New Iberia, La. 


Second Prizes—$50.00 
Miss Ethelyn G. Harris, Chicago, Ill. 
Miss Emma F. Blaisdell, Eustis, Me. 
Third Prizes—$25.00 
Mrs. Rosa Jackson, Winslow, Indiana 
Miss Martha S. McCready, Mansfield, Ohio 


Miss Adelaide P. Richards, Allentown, Pa. 
Mrs. Mary T. Young, Logtown, Miss. 


Fourth Prizes—$10.00 


Miss Cora A. Sauter, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Mrs. Floyd Grimes, Manderson, Wyo. 
Miss A. Irene Libby, St. Albans, Me. 
Miss Tillie Forfang, Douglas, Wyo. 
Miss Amy O'Brien, Vining, Minn. 
Miss Elsie Bowen, Sidney, Ohio 
Mrs. Mary G. Atkins, Dunnsville, Essex 
County, Va. 
Mrs. J. L. Nettles, Greensburg, La. 
Mrs. Eliza Ogg, Paint Lick, Ky. 
Miss Laura Jackson, Winslow, Ind. 
Fifth Prizes— $5.00 
Mr. Edward Pendray, Van Tassell, Wyo. 
Mrs. James E. Scott, Martinsburg, W. Va. 
Mrs. Roy J. Coon, Mechanicsville, N. Y. 
Miss Lois M. Jones, Penn Yan, N. Y. 
Miss Mattie M. Pierson, Gaffney, S. C. 
Mrs. Nora M. Vincel, Hamilton, Londoun 


.. Va. 

Miss Mary Pease, Dexter, lowa 

Miss Lena A. Dean, Supt. Blanchard Public 
School, Blanchard. Okla. 

Miss Naomi I. Robinson, Walnut, lowa 

Miss Carrie McManaway, Greenville, S. C. 

Miss Florence Massey, Crescent Heights, 
Danville, Ky. 

Mrs. Alma Collins, Ventnor, N. J. 

Sister <4 Eustace, St. Peter ool, Ban- 
gor, 

Miss Helen E. Frazier, Butler, Pa. 

Miss Hazel C. Richardson, Bucyrus, N. D. 

Miss Albina Evans, Republic, Kans. 

Miss Bessie Kessler, Altamont, Kans. 

Mrs. Everett O. Howe, Velva. N. D. 

Miss Dorothy Osborne, Pompton Plains, 


N. J. 
Miss Ethel V. Hall, Terryville, Conn. 
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Colgate’s Classroom Helps , 
Sent Free »* 


¢ 


Trial tubes of Ribbon Dental y ? 


Cream, reminder cards, ¢ 
charts, clever jingles and Pad COLGATE & CO. 
other practical mate- / Dept. 80 


rial will be sent to Pi 199 Fulton St., N. Y. 


you, with a dainty 
gift box for 
your own use. 4 School Tec PT TTC TTT Tee ee eee 


, 7 District No. ........ No. of pupils 


Pu I am a teacher in the 


Z J in my direct charge......0.....sse0es 


7 Reference (name of School Superinten: 
y dent or member of Board) 


SOOO OOO HEHE CEH EEE EEE EEED 


ee eee eeeee 


hndnde 6B0necoodes wecececass State...... eonaasemess 


stampe to help defray costo The Clean Story” record. 


RIBBON DENTAL CREAM “sifisisrusaats 


out if you cannot use 


CWrite here, accurate express or parcel post shipping address, stating which) 






COCO COE HEHE EEE EEE EEE EE HEHEHE EEEEHER OH HEE eee 


( This offer good only in U. 8. A.) 
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it make the word “bluebird” as many times as you can, 
using the letters in your letter boxes. 
Tuesday Place “I see” on the board. 
Pupils make several sentences at their desks, begin- 
ning with that idiom. 
Wednesday Write four or five words on the board, words 
taken from the readers, omitting one letter in each. 
Pupils refer to readers and make the complete word 
on the desk with letters. 
Thursday Print the word “APRIL” on the board, using 
all capitals. 
Pupils copy with corn or lentils. 
Friday Paper cutting illustrating “A Rainy Day.” 


THIRD WEEK 


Monday Cut articles used on wash day. 

Tuesday Paper cutting of an engine. 

Wednesday Draw ahen coop, putting a hen in it. 
six little chicks around the outside. 

Thursday Rule squares on a 12 by 12 piece of paper to 
make checker board. 

Friday Complete checker board. 


Add 


FourTH WEEK 
Monday Illustrate a game you like to play. 
Tuesday Draw four circles. 
Turn one into a face, one into a clock, one into a 
watch and one into an apple. 
Wednesday Cut five letter words from one page of an 
old magazine. 
Thursday Give each child a card which is marked off 
into spaces. At the top of each space is a figure. 
Pupils place the correct number of pegs, lentils, etc., 
in each space. 
Friday Repeat above. 


Music 
First WEEK 
Monday Teach an Easter song by rote. 
Tuesday Continue above. 
Wednesday Complete song. 
Thursday ‘Teach a short song by rote. 
Friday Teach syllables for above. 


SECOND WEEK 


Monday Individual singing of syllables of above song. 
Tuesday Continue syllable work. 
Wednesday Interval work. 
Teach by rote: 
do — ti— la —sol — la — ti— do 
do — re — me — re— do 
Thursday Continue above. 
do—re—me—fa— me—re— do 
Friday Review intervals learned Wednesday and Thurs- 
day. In addition take: 
do — re — do 
do — ti— do 
do — ti— la — sol 


TuIrRD WEEK 


Monday Teach a spring song. 
Tuesday Continue above. 
Intervals: 
do — re — me — fa — sol 
do — re — me — re — do — ti— do 
Wednesday Complete song. 
Review intervals. 
Thursday Intervals. 
do — ti— la — ti— do — re — do 
do — re — do — ti— do 
Review rote song. 
Friday Teach a bird song by rote. 
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FourtH WEEK 
Monday Continue above. 
How many phrases in the song? 
Sing it by phrases. 
Tuesday Complete song. 
Intervals: 
do — ti — do — re — do 
do — ti — la — sol — do 
Wednesday Intervals. 
do — re — me — fa — do 
Review rote songs. 
Thursday Individual singing of rote songs. 
Phrase and rhythm work. 
Friday Review and drill upon intervals. 





Drawing 
First WEEK 
Monday Easter card. 
Fold paper and cut a basket with a handle. 
Fill with eggs cut from colored paper. 
Mount on a card. 
Tuesday Paper cutting of a bluebird. 
Mount on a branch. 
Wednesday Practice letters in the word “EASTER.” 
Thursday Cut above letters, all capitals, from white 
paper. Mount on black. 
Friday Landscape. 


Blue sky, greenish brown field, 
violet distance. 


SECOND WEEK 
Monday Paint a gaily colored parrot. 
Tuesday Paint a sprouted onion. 
Wednesday Paint a rabbit in silhouette. 
Thursday Freehand cutting of a rabbit from white paper. 
Add bits of pink paper for eyes. 
Friday Mount on above black or dark gray. 


THIRD WEEK 
Monday Freehand cutting of vase forms. 
and cut double. 
Tuesday Continue above, varying the shapes. 
Wednesday Paint a red tulip. 
Thursday Paint a yellow tulip. 
Friday Cut out the painted tulips. 


FourtH WEEK 
Monday Mount vase shapes with tulips arranged in 
them as a border for your blackboard. 
Tuesday Paint pussy willow catkins. 
Wednesday Pose. Boy in overalls with wheelbarrow. 
Thursday Repeat from memory. 
Friday Paint a bluebird. 


Fold paper 


Save. 


Save. 


Writing 
First WEEK 
Monday Letters “a.” 
Write separately, then in groups of two’s and three’s. 
Tuesday man man man 
Wednesday c Cc c c c 
Combine in groups. 


Thursday can can can can 
came came came came 
Friday Aman can run. 
SECOND WEEK 
Monday Review Friday’s lesson. 
Practice ovals. 
Tuesday Up and down lines. 
t t. t t t 
Wednesday time’ time’ time time 
tune tune tune tune 
Thursday ten ten ten ten 
tender tender 
Friday nut nut nut nut 
net net net net 
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Tuimrp WEEK 


Monday Up and down lines. 

d d d d d 
Tuesday dime dime dime 
Wednesday _ dine dine dine 
Thursday drum drum drum 
Friday cents cents cents 


FourRTH WEEK 
Monday ten cents ten cents 
Tuesday One dime, ten cents 
Thursday Up and down lines. 
Without raising pencil swing off and 
make I’s. 
lul _—lull lul lull 
Friday lame lame lame lame 


Stories 
First WEEK 


Monday “Legend of the Wood- 
pecker.” 

Tuesday “The First Easter Egg.” 
— Stories in Season 

Wednesday “The Camel and His 
Master.” 

Thursday “The Fox and _ the 
Crane.” 

Friday “Prince and the Golden 
Blackbird.” 


SECOND WEEK 


Monday Complete above. 
Tuesday “The Foolish Tortoise.” 
Wednesday “Puss in Boots.” 
Thursday Continue above. 
Friday Continue above. 


THIRD WEEK 
Monday Complete above story. 
Tuesday “Drakesbill and His 
Friends.” 
Wednesday Complete above. 
Thursday “The Fisherman and His 
Wife.” 
Friday “The Lark and the Farm- 
”? 


er. 


FourTtH WEEK 
Monday Continue story of “The 

Fisherman and His Wife.” 
Tuesday Complete above story. 


Wednesday “The Fox and the 


Grapes.” 


Thursday ‘The Boy and the Pitcher 


of Nuts.” 


Friday “The Wolf and the Lamb.” 
THIRD AND FOURTH GRADES 


Language 
First WEEK 


Monday Language game for teach- 


ing the correct use of “lying.” 


The leader takes some article from 
the teacher’s desk and lays it 


somewhere in sight. 


Leader Where is Miss Brown’s 


book? 


John It is lying on Mary’s desk. 
or 
Leader Where is Miss Brown’s 





The cause of most tooth troubles is a 
viscous film. You can feel it now. You 
can see it perhaps in cloudy teeth. 


It clings to teeth, gets between the teeth 
and stays. The tooth brush used in old 
ways does not remove it all. So most 
people have suffered from some film attack, 
and tooth troubles have been constantly 
increasing. 


How film attacks 


Film absorbs stains, making the teeth 
look dingy. Film is the basis of tartar. 
It holds food substance which ferments and 
forms acid. It holds the acid in contact 
with the teeth to cause decay. 


A ten-day test is being sent to anyone 
who asks. Get it and see what it means 
to you. 


Pepsodent attacks film in two effective 
ways. Then it leaves so high a polish that 
film-coats cannot easily adhere. 


It also meets other requirements. It 
multiplies the salivary flow — Nature’s great 
tooth-protecting agent. It multiplies the 
starch digestant in the saliva, to digest 
starch deposits which otherwise cling and 


Péepsadent 
The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, whose every 
application brings five desired effects. 
Approved by highest authorities, and now 
advised by leading dentists everywhere. 





book? 


All druggists supply the large tubes. 





You May Suffer 


If you leave that film on teeth 


Millions of germs breed init. They with 
tartar are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 
Thus film— which dentists call bacterial 
plaque — is now known as the teeth’s great 
enemy. 


Now we combat it 


Dental science after diligent research, 
has found effectiv.e film combatants. Many 
clinical tests have been made by authorities. 
Now leading dentists everywhere are urging 
their adoption. 


The methods are embodied in a dentifrice 
called Pepsodent. Pepsin is also included. 
To millions of people in Europe and America 
it has brought a new era in teeth cleaning. 


This ten-day test will tell 


may form acid. It multiplies the alkalinity 
of the saliva, to neutralize the acids which 
cause tooth decay. 


Each use of Pepsodent brings all these 
effects which highest authorities seek. 


Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the viscous film. See 
how the teeth whiten as the film-coat dis- 
appears. What you see and feel will con- 
vince you. Cut out the coupon now. 


10-Day Tube Free™ 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 


Dept. 547, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 








ee 


Only one tube to a family 
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John (blindfolded) It is lying on the window sill. 
Leader No, it is not lying on the window sill, etc. 
Tuesday Write ten lines on the arrival of the birds. 
Wednesday Write an original story about a familiar bird. 
Thursday Read a short story for oral reproduction. 
Friday Written reproduction of the above story. 


SECOND WEEK 
Monday Quotations, both direct and indirect. 
Tuesday Continue above. 
Give examples of each. 
Wednesday Place ten direct quotations on the black- 
board. 
Pupils change them to indirect quotations. 
Thursday Place ten indirect quotations on the board. 
Pupils change them to direct quotations. 
Friday What are broken quotations? 
Give examples. 
What is a good name for them? 


THIRD WEEK 
Monday Study of special words “their” and “there.” 
Use in sentences. 
Tuesday Picture Study. “The First Step,” by Millet. 
Wednesday Begin letter writing. 
Study the heading. 
Of what does it consist? 
What is the salutation? 
What salutations are commonly used? 
How do we close our letters? 
What is the signature? 
What punctuation is used in writing the above parts of 
the letter? 
Thursday Letter writing. 
Review above. 
Learn to write dates. 
How do we address the envelop? 
Friday Write a short letter to a friend in the country 


(or city). 


FourTH WEEK 

Monday Conversation lesson on the appearance of 
growing things. 

Tuesday Capitals as used in writing the days of the 
week. 

Learn the abbreviations of the days of the week. 
Wednesday Name and write the names of the month. 
Thursday Abbreviations of the names of the months. 
Friday Teacher begin a story. Ask pupils to finish it. 


History and Geography 
First WEEK 
Monday Begin the study of “American Explorers.” 
Columbus. 
Who was he? 
Where did he live? 
What plans did he have? 
What help did he secure? 
What did he accomplish? 
Was he surprised to find a new country? 
Tuesday Balboa. 
Who was he? 
How did he happen to go on a voyage? 
What did he discover? 
Did he have an easy time? 
Wednesday Ponce de Leon. 
What country did he discover? 
What was he really looking for? 
How did he lose his life? 
Thursday De Soto. 
What induced De Soto to go on an exploring expedi- 
tion? 
Describe the hardships of the journey. 
Describe De Soto’s character. 
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Tell of his discovery of the Mississippi. 
Friday Magellan, the Portuguese explorer. 

Where did he go? 

Who helped him? 

Tell of the discovery of potatoes. 

What is the Strait of Magellan? 

Of what value was Magellan’s voyage? 


SECOND WEEK 
Monday Raleigh. 
Tell the story of Raleigh’s chivalry to the Queen. 
What did Queen Elizabeth do for Raleigh? 
Why was Raleigh specially fitted to begin the task of 
planting English colonies in America? 
What part of North America was selected for a settle- 
ment? 
Why did it seem a suitable place? 
Why did Raleigh fail to help his colony at Roanoke? 
Tuesday Cabot. 
From what couutry did he come? 
How long after Columbus discovered the West Indies 
was it before Cabot set out on his voyage of discovery? 
What did he discover? 
What evidence did he find that indicated that the land 
was inhabited by human beings? 
Wednesday Drake. 
What was Drake’s method of making a living? 
How did he come to go around the world in 1577-1580? 
How long was it since Magellan made his voyage? 
What did the English think of Drake? Why? 
What did the Spaniards think of Drake? Why? 
What parts of North America did Drake visit on his 
famous voyage around the world? 
Thursday Champlain. 
Where was his birthplace? 
Describe him as a sailor and a soldier. 
Describe his trip to South America. 
Tell of his various voyages. 
Tell of the battle between the Algonquins and the 
Iroquois. 
Friday “Hudson. 
What explorations were made by him? 
Were the Indians friendly at first? Later? 
Describe his voyage up the Hudson River. 
What was the tragic end of his life? 
What did he accomplish? 


THIRD WEEK 


Monday John Smith and Pocahontas. 
Tell of Smith’s boyhood and early adventures 
What was the London Company? 
How was Smith captured by the Indians after his 
arrival in America? 
Who was Pocahontas? 
Describe his return to Jamestown and his explorations. 
Tuesday Discuss the first settlers and their relations 
with the Indians? 
Wednesday Miles Standish. 
What was the “ Mayflower Compact”? 
Of how many men did Standish’s company consist? 
What explorations did they make? 
Landing at Plymouth. 
Discuss the first winter. 
Miles Standish and the Indians. 
Thursday ‘Tell about Samoset and Squanto. 
Friday King Philip. 
Who was King Philip’s father? 
Why did the Indians dislike the increase of the white 
settlers? 
Why did Philip go to war? 
How did the war end? 
Describe the work of Roger Williams. 
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FourTH WEEK 
Industries, manners and customs 


of the New England Settlers. 


Nature Study and Agriculture 


First WEEK 
Monday ‘Study of birds. 

Are birds of any value to us? In 
what way? 

What would happen if there were 
no birds? 

Teach the children to be in sym- 
pathy with the birds? 

Think of the many, many kinds, 
their brilliant plumage, their 
sweet songs, mysterious migra- 
tions, etc. 

Tuesday How can we help the 
birds? 

How can we protect them? 

Does the presence of trees and 
bushes influence the birds in 
their choice of a home? Why? 

Do birds help in the destruction 
of weeds as well as insects? 

Wednesday What are some of the 
birds’ enemies? 

Discuss this subject quite fully. 

Thursday Encourage pupils to feed 
the birds in winter. 

See that water is also provided. 

The boys might make some nesting 
boxes or bird houses in manual 
training class or at home. 

Friday Write a composition on 
“Birds.” 


SECOND WEEK 
Monday Study streams of water. 
How are they formed? 
Is there a reason for their following 
the courses they do? 
Do they wind about? Why? 
Is the stream muddy? What 
makes it so? 
What becomes of the mud? 
Tuesday Discuss the channels cut 
by many rivers. 
Discuss the spring floods and the 
overflow of the streams. 
Wednesday Did you ever see a fox? 
When? Where? 
What was it doing? 
Name all the kinds of foxes you 
have heard of. 
Which is the one best known to 
us? (The common red fox.) 
Describe his appearance. 
Compare his tail with that of the 
cat, squirrel, cow, and horse. 
Thursday What kind of a house has 
the fox? 
Where does he like to make his 
den? 
How many rooms has his home? 
Can a fox see at night? 
What other animals are like the 
fox in that respect? 
Does the fox have more than one 


den? Why? 
What are the characteristics of a 
fox? 


SPEND A DELIGHTFUL SUMMER 


TRAVELING 


And Go Back to Your Schoolroom Next Fall with a 


Wonderful Store of New Knowledge and 
Experience and a Nice Bank Account 


UNDREDS of other women teachers have done it.. 

They say it makes you a more sympathetic teacher, 
broader in your relationship to the parents, and more appre- 
ciative of the limited opportunity of the average child in 
his desire for knowledge. Other teachers who closed their 
school year all tired out and looked forward to a summer 
spent fighting the high cost of living have enjoyed it and 
found it profitable. Why not you? 


If you’re between the ages of 25 and 35, willing to learn, am- 
bitious to make good, free to travel extensively, and have some 
normal school or college training, combined with teaching experience, 
we would like to tell you about this work of ours. It’s so different 
from school work that it offers complete rest and a profitable happy 
vacation. 

Ninety-eight teachers were selected from eight hundred appli- 
cants last summer and added to our regular organizations. Twelve 
of the ninety-six earned over $1000.00 each during the vacation 
period and the rest averaged a few cents more than $55.00 per week. 
Twenty-eight of the ninety-six were selected for permanent posi- 
tions last fall. Eleven resigned their schools and returned to the 
work before January 1 this year, and over forty have already made 
plans to be with us again this summer, many of them making a year’s 
contract. 

Don’t answer this unless you are a live, keen, ambitious young 
woman, actually interested in hard work and willing to spend the 
whole vacation with us. Good health is very essential! 

Tell us about your education, about your teaching experience. 
Give your age and other information that will help make your appli- 
cation stand out from the mass. Remember that first preference 
will be given to those who can start earliest and work longest. 

We will carefully train those selected, furnish them with everything 
needed free of charge, take care of their railroad fare from their school 
location to their field of work, and pay all railroad fare as they move 
from point to point throughout the summer. 

A regular weekly advance will be made to each teacher selected 
for the purpose of taking care of expenses while she is getting started 
and learning the business, and give every one the opportunity to 
earn at least $50.00 per week. 


Write! Find out if you are qualified. 


Give approximate date for beginning and ending work. Address, 
Dept. B. R., S. J. Gillfillan, Garland Building, Chicago, Ill 











At Kast A Perfect Duplicator 


Print Your Typewri tten or Penwritten Letters, Dra , Lessons, 
etc., on the “Modern! Duplicator. It contains no glue or tine. Al- 
ways “Remember The Modern Duplicator.” 


very Business and Professional Man should own and operate a “ Modern’’ 

Dy tor. Ir Wr Save Yuu Tue, Lapor anp Money 

hen you want ten, twenty, forty, fifty or 7 letters of the same kind, 

itten or penwritten, just write one letter in the regular way, put it on 

jm sald a strong copy is transferred to the Duplicator; remove let- 

ter and print the duplicate (fac-simile) letters. Music, Maps, Lessons, 

tions, Solicitations, Letters, or anything can be duplicated in one 

or more colors at the one time. So simple a child can use it. Lasts for years. Can used several 

times each day. Letter size, 9 x 12 inches, complete, $6.50 — less Special Discount to schools and teachers 
of 10 per cent, or $5.85 net. Booklet of other sizes free. Address the manufacturers. 


G. W. DURKIN, REEVES & CO.. 339 Fifth Ave.,. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Penmanship and Spelling Co-ordinated 


present to the pupil for visualization all words in 





Palmer Method Spellerss figto txcesvio Patstex Sftriod Fen: 


Educators everywhere should investigate thosoughly ie pn « of presenting to pupils for 
t penmanship style. 


Poles Method Penman: 
Because the words in the Palmer Method eens are all 4 Be. er Method camenshia 


selected = ta ~-Y- = en tasted bn one ed cholaronst and wneat pougeesalee 
Schools. 


ediate and advanced es are quotations in 
In Palmer Method Spellers for t ihe interm diate ont | advances SS q 
Write our nearest office for further information. 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 
30 Irving Place, New York City 623 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. Pittock Buliding, Portiand, Ore. 
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“With swift, sure strokes of their paddles, 
the Indians sent the canoe speeding down the 
river.” — Every true American should read 
this story, together with the ninety-nine 
others, in 


AMERICA FIRST 


By Lawton B. Evans 
Illustrated in color and gravure by Milo K. Winter 

Here is a book which in red-blooded in- 
terest outrivals the finest fiction. It is a big 
book in every way — in purpose, plan, appeal 
and size. There are 447 pages, set in beauti- 
ful big type; one hundred stories from our 
own history; told in a clear, graphic style that 
is irresistible. 

” AMERICA FIRST”’’ is to a complete 
history of America what Lamb’s “Tales from 
Shakespeare” is to the unabridged edition. 
It emphasizes interesting details which the 
text book lacks. In connection with every 
great historical movement there are sympa- 
thetic side events teeming with human 
interest. A knowledge of these gives to the 
child a better conception of the lesson studied 
than the unembellished facts of the history 
text book itself. For every period of United 
States history, America First supplies a 
human interest story that lends a touch of 
realism to the text book lesson. It makes 
the study of history a greater pleasure, it 
aids the pupil in memorizing the vital facts, 
and leads to more satisfactory results in the 
work of the teacher. 

In approximately one thousand words each, 
these supplementary word pictures of our 
nation in the making are brilliantly presented 
for the entertainment and instruction of 
juvenile readers. 

From Lief the Norseman to Sergeant York, 
men and women who have played leading 
parts in placing America first among the 
nations of the world, are revivified that they 
may arouse the interest, pride, loyalty, 
heroism and patriotism of young Americans. 

As a combination of purposeful story telling, 
splendid entertainment, and high grade book- 
making, this volume will appeal to teachers 
in every school grade. 

Price, postpaid, $2.50 
Or sent on 10 days’ free examination 


Milton Bradley Company 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Boston New York Philadelphia Atlanta 
San Francisco 
Chicago: Thomas Charles Co., Agents 


Kan City: Hoover Bros., Agents 
"“Decemnes The George M. Hendry Co.,Ltd., Agents 
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Friday What does a fox eat? 

If he finds chickens roosting in a tree, what trick does 
he play on them? 

What are baby foxes called? 

How are they cared for? 

Do you think the mother and father foxes love their 
babies? 

How do they prove it? 







THIRD WEEK 
Monday Tell the story, ‘Why the Bear has a Short Tail.” 
Tuesday Bird Game. 
I am a bird. 
My home is in a hole in a tree. 
I wear a very pretty dress. 
I eat bugs and worms. 
My tail is very stiff. 
I can drum. 
Who am I? (Red-headed Woodpecker) 

Wednesday Begin making a booklet illustrating the 
plants we use for food. Have the pictures collected prior 
to this lesson. 

Thursday Animal Game. 

I can run fast. 

I am small. 

My eyes are bright. 

I have a long slim tail. 

I am afraid of the cat. 

What is my name? (Mouse) 

Friday Observation Trip. 

Note signs of spring, birds, flowers, etc. 


Study of rubber. 

How do you protect yourself from the rainy weather? 

Did you ever stop to think where the rubber to make 
your raincoat and rubbers came from? 

Rubber is a product of what kind of a country? (Hot 
ceuntry) 

What does it come from? (The sap of certain vines 
and trees) 

Describe a rubber tree. 

What does the sap look like? 

Are rubber trees cultivated? 

What kind of fruit does the rubber tree produce? 
(A shell containing three seeds) 

Tell what the sap gatherer does? 

What does he do to the trees? 

Describe the process of making rubber from the sap. 

Name as many things as you can which are made of 


rubber. 
Arithmetic 
First WEEK 
Monday Dictation lesson. 
Write figures. 


Tuesday Table of 11’s. 
Wednesday Continue above. 
Thursday Continue above. 
Friday . Short division. 


SECOND WEEK 

Monday Begin multiplication by two figure numbers. 
Include numbers containing the figure 0. 

Tuesday 324X 24= 405 X 36 = 

260 X 36 = 432 X 30 = 

Wednesday Rapid counting by 9’s, beginning with 0, 
or any number. . 

Thursday Continue above. 

Friday Review multiplication by two figure numbers. 


THIRD WEEK 
Monday Review Roman numerals. 
Written lesson. 
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Tuesday Use United States money in addition. 


$4.23 $2.98 
$1.08 $6.31 
$6.59 $8.13 


—_— —___— 


Wednesday Use United States money in subtraction. 


Thursday Drill on equivalent fractions. 


$=} 3=4 etc. 


Friday Write table of measures, using abbreviations. 


FourRTH WEEK 
Monday Rapid addition. 
Tuesday Rapid subtraction. 
Wednesday Rapid multiplication. 
Thursday Rapid division. 


Friday Simple problems involving the four processes. 


Hygiene and Physical Education 


First WEEK 
Exercise V 
1 Position 
2 Wood chopping — 4 counts. 
3 Scythe swinging — swing, 4 counts. 
4 
5 


Bell ringing (large school bell pulled by a wa. 


4 counts. 
Position. 
6 Mark time — ready, left, right, etc. 
7 Ready — March, left, right, etc. 
8 Halt. 
9 Mark time. 
10 _Backward march. 
11 Halt. 
12 Repeat 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5. 


SECOND WEEK 


Monday Girls skip rope. 
Boys roll hoop. 
Tuesday Play-horse. 
Gallop, trot, run, walk, etc. 
Friday Indian Club Relay. 


Form two parallel lines, with an Indian club standing 


upright in front of each line. 


At the word “Go,” the first in each line runs to the 
club, lifts it from the floor, replaces it, runs and takes 


his place at the back of his line. 
The second does the same, etc. 
See which side finishes first. 


THIRD WEEK 


Muscles. 
What are they? 
Of what use are they? 


What parts of the body are made of muscles? Eye- 


balls, eyelids, tongue, heart, lungs, etc.) 
What color are the muscles? 
How do they move the bones? 
Are muscles elastic? 
What do you mean by “elastic’’? 


How can you make your muscles strong and healthy? 


What causes muscles to become weak? 
Do the muscles need rest? 

How can you rest them? 

Can we over exercise? 

Is it a harmful thing to do? 


FourTH WEEK 


Teach a new folk dance. 
Work for rhythm and graceful' movements. 











“‘ Tris crossed the rain- 
iy G4 bow bridge from Olym- 
47 - pus to earth—and her errands 
‘ were those of help and courage 
and bright hope.” — Read this 
beautiful story in 


WONDER STORIES 


THE BEST MYTHS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
By Carolyn S. Bailey 

Here is the best collection of mythological 
stories you have ever seen. Its contents 
were not chosen promiscuously to make a 
“book of myths,” but were carefully selected 
to provide a book which would present to a 
child those stories with which he should be 
familiar because of their relation to the 
world’s greatest literature. 


Ancient mythology has suggested the basic 
theme of many famous classics, and reference 
to it is frequent in the writings of all masters. 
,WONDER STORIES is made up of those 
* myths most frequently referred to in such 
works. 

Another reason why Wonder Stories is 
superior to all other books of myths is the 
manner in which the stories are told. The 
author’s style is terse, but graceful and pliant 
and intensely interesting. It is characterized 
by a pleasing clearness of diction, which can- 
not fail to leave a vivid and lasting i impression 
upon the youthful mind. 

WONDER STORIES is a beautiful ex- 
ample of Bradley Quality book-making. It 
is printed from large, clear type on high grade 
paper, with six full-page color illustrations 
by Clara M. Burd. Size 534 x 8% inches; 
344 pages. 

Price, postpaid, $2.50 
Or sent on 10 days’ free examination 





A splendid book of nature stories to tell to small children 
or for the children to read: 


THE ADVENTURES OF TWINKLY EYES 
THE LITTLE BLACK BEAR 
By Allen Chaffee 
Pictures by Peter J. Da Ru 


Twinkly Eyes is one of the most delightful little characters 
ever created in animal literature. In adventures with his 
brother, Woof, and Mother Black Bear, he learns the vital 
lessons ‘of life "through experiences, the moral emphasis of 
which is conveyed clearly to the minds of young readers. 
The habits of the bear and other animals introduced in the 
book are faithfully portrayed and the refreshing environment 
of green forests and open fields is sensed in every chapter. 


Price, postpaid, $1.25 
Or sent on 10 days’ free examination 





Milton Bradley Company 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
_Beston New York Philadelphia Atlanta 
San Francisco 
Chicago: Thomas Charles Co., Agents 
Kansas City: Hoover Bros., Agents 
Toronto: The George M. fiendey Co., Ltd., Agents 





































































































































































































































































































































Civics 
What is a state? 

Is it larger or smaller than a county? City? Village? 
Who is the highest official in the state? 

How does the Governor receive his office? 

What kind of a man do we want for Governor? 

What has the Governor power to do? 

Does he receive a salary? 

Who are voters? What are'the qualifications of a voter? 
Who is the Lieutenant-Governor? 

Secretary of State? State Auditor? State Treasurer? 
Attorney-General? 

Explain briefly the duties of these officers. 

What is the Legislature? 

What are the members of the Legislature called? 

How do they receive office? 

What does Legislature do? Why are lawS necessary? 
What State Boards are there? 

What are their duties and terms of office? 


Music 
First WEEK 
Monday Teach a spring song by rote. 
Tuesday Continue above. 
Wednesday Complete above. 
Thursday ‘Teach the syllables as another stanza. 
Friday Ear and voice traiaing. 
Imitate the ringing of bells “way up high” and those 
“way down low.” 
Imitate the fire whistle. 


SECOND WEEK 
Monday Teach the key of “G.” 
Tuesday Find a song in the above key for sight reading. 
Sing syllables. 
Sing similar phrases. 
Wednesday Victrola listening lesson as described in 
February. 
Thursday Review all rote songs taught this year. 
Give correct pitch for each song. Never “guess” at 
this. 
Take care in enunciation, pronunciation, tone quality, 
etc. 
Friday Review key of “G.” 


THIRD WEEK 

Monday Teach a bird song by rote. 
How should it be sung? 
Can you sing it that way? 

Tuesday Syllable drill. 
do — ti — la — do 
do — ti — la — sol — do — sol — do 
do — do — ti— ti — la — ti— do 
do — re — me — fa — me — re — do 

Wednesday Review all keys. 

Thursday Dictation lessoa at the backboard on all keys. 
Follow plan described in January. 

Friday Teach a rote song about an early spring flower: 


FourTtH WEEK 
Monday Continue above. 
Tuesday Complete above. 
Wednesday Teach syllables of above. 
Thursday Ear training. 
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Teacher sing one phrase of above song with neutral] 
syllables. 

Pupils answer with words and syllables. 

Friday Continue above. 





Drawing 
First WEEK 
Monday Paint a daffodil in black. 
Tuesday Repeat in color. Use a clean bright yellow. 
Paint each leaf with one stroke of the brush. 
Mix yellow and blue in the brush until you obtain the 
green you Want. 
Wednesday Paint a bird’s nest on a branch. 
Thursday Paint a bluebird on a twig. 
Friday Paint a toy goose on wheels. 


SECOND WEEK 
Make a mat of small-sized reed or raffia, for placing 
under hot dishes. 


TuHrrp WEEK 
Make a small reed or raffia basket. 


FourtH WEEK 

Monday Paint a vegetable. 

Tuesday Paint a hyacinth or other spring flower. 

Wednesday Paper cutting of different colored hya- 
cinths with their green leaves. 

Thursday Continue above. 

Friday Arrange the hyacinths across the top of the 
blackboard, as a spring border. 


Stories and Poems 

First WEEK . 

Monday Begin study of poem, “Little Gustava” — 
Thaxter 

Tuesday Continue above. 

Wednesday Continue above. 

Thursday Stories of “Robin Hood.” 

Friday “King Canute on the Seashore” (“Fifty Famous 
Stories ”’) 


SECOND WEEK 
Monday “Damon and Pythias.” 
Tuesday “King olus and the Winds.” 
Wednesday Tell favorite stories. 
Thursday Memorize “A Boy’s Song” — Hogg 
Friday Continue above. 


THIRD WEEK 
Monday Complete poem. 
Tuesday “The North Wind and the Duck.” 
Wednesday Story of “Hercules and the Golden Apples.” 
Thursday “Jason and the Quest of the Golden Fleece.”’ 
Friday Continue above. 


FourTH WEEK 


Monday “Story of Ulysses” (“In the Misty Realm of 
Fable’’) 
Tuesday Continue above. 


Wednesday Memorize “Little Boy Blue” — Field 
Thursday Continue above. 
py Complete story. 
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SPRING BEBILITY 


Loss of Appetite, That Tired Feel- 
ing and Sometimes Eruptions. 


Thousands take Hood’s Sarsaparilla as 
their spring medicine for that tired feeling, 
nervous weakness, impure blood and testify 
it makes them feel better, eat and sleep bet- 
ter, and “makes food taste good.” 

Spring debility is a condition that invites 
the grip, influenza, fevers and other ailments. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla has stood the test of 
three generations. Get it to-day. 

If a laxative or carthartic is needed, take 
Hood’s Pills. 











Moore Push-less 
Hangers 
for School Rooms 


Easy to insert in walls or wood-work. Ideal 
for the hanging of any picture, map, wall 
chart, clock or heavy decorations of any kind. 
Hold upto100pounds. Four sizes. Teach- 
ers may have samples free. 


Sold by hardware, stationery, 15 
Cc 









D 







drug and photo supply stores per 4 
everywhere. pkt. 
Moore Push-Pin Co. 
16-4 Berkley St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Manufacturers of the World- 
famous Moore Push-Pins 











The MARCON-SLOPER DUPLICATOR 


make 100 copies of your 
head or typewritten | etters, 
lessons or drawings in ten min- 
utes, simply and easily. Postal 
, printing surface, 454x7, $1. 
Note size, 6% x 10, $2 Letter 
ize, 10x1214, $3.50. Full direc- 
tions, ink and sponge complete. 
sent C.0.D. Larger sizes 
Send for Circular, Sample Work, 
= arm Offer to Teachers. 
isfaction . oon Back. and 
ALL MAIL a SPREPAID Y US 

. 8. FISHER COMPANY, 

113 nacinadiaan Ave. NEW 




















W YORK 


7 DEAF = 


hearing is impaired, do not delay in sending for our 
FREE Bookleton NATURE’S REMEDY for deainess. 
A safe, easy and efficient HOME TREATMENT. Do 
not deprive yourself of the success and pleasure shut 
out oflife by deafness, when good hearing can be ce- 
stored so easilv and withlittle expense 


The Lisen Co., Denver, Colo 


You Write the Words for a Song 


We write the music, publish and secure a copyright. Sub- 
mit poems on any subject. Do mot let another day go by 
without submitting a poem to us.. Who knows—you may 
be the song writer of to-morrow. 


THE METROPOLITAN STUDIOS 
914So. Michigan Ave. Room 268 Chicago, III. 


EARN $1,200 A YEAR IN SPARE TIME 


Writing one moving picture phy a week. Demand 
Greater than Supply. You can write them. We 
show you how. Send for free booklet, valuable infor- 
mation and special prize offer. CHICAGO PHOTO} 
PLAYWRIGHT COLLEGE, Box 278 Y-27, Chicago 





















Removes emery vn eae’ 


Beauty to Savenl Faded Haiz 
60c. and $1.00 at oo 
. Wks. Pa’ N.Y 











For Pupils Backward in Reading 
Giet the 


ime. Then I talked about the disturbance he 


Her Wonderful 
Class 


(Continued from page 215) 


“Do you happen to know James? He’s one 
grand boy. He’s so full of lite and energy that 
he’s always spilling over into mischief some- 
how, but he’s so honest about it. Last week 
I heard a disturbance in his corner, so I said, 
‘James, was that you?’ ‘Yes, Miss Smith.’ 
‘All right, come tell me about it after school.’ 
After school he stayed and while I was busy 
with some of the others he did his home work. 
I was called to the telephone and was in for 
a long conversation with a mother, and when 
I came back James was gone. I wondered at 
that, but he’s such a trustworthy chap that I 
knew he had some good reason. 

“Next morning he came to school bright and 
early, and up to my desk with his explanation: 
‘Miss Smith, I want to tell you about yester- 
day afternoon. I had an appointment at the 
dentist’s at quarter after four and you were at 
the telephone so long that I had to go.’ He 
offered to show me the dentist’s appointment 
card, but I told hom his word was enough for 


had made the day before. When I asked him 
if he thought it would helr him remember not 
to do it again if I put him in the front seat for 
two weeks, he said he thought it would. He 
just hates that front seat, but he’s taking his 
medicine like a soldier. I’m going to tell him 
at the end of this week that if he’ll try to 
remember, he can go back to his old place. 
I’ll give him a few days of grace, because he’s 
so fine about it. 

“Oh, Mrs. Henry, my boys and girls are 
just about the nicest I’ve ever had!”’ 

Do you wonder? 





On Arbor Day 


Deep in the earth, on Arbor Day 

A tiny tree was tucked away. 

A little maiden loved it so 

That down she knelt and whispered low: 


““My precious tree, grow straight and true, 
Do all the good that you can do, 
Be loving to the birds and bees, 
And scatter acorns in the breeze.” 


I think the tree too had a word, 

And listening you might have heard, 
“Tf I will grow both strong and true, 

My little girl, will you? will you? 


‘Will you love people, one and all, 
And let just words of kindness fall? 
For, little maid, we each can grow 
To something beautiful, you know. 

— Elizabeth Thornton Turner 


” 





Schoolroom Entertainments 


The house of T. S. Denison & Co., Chicago, 
has been known for forty years as leader in the 
publication of plays for all occasions. And 
during all that time they have been located 
just where they are now, at 154 West Randolph 
Street. Recently they have been bringing out 
plays, dialogues, and entertainment books 
especially for schools. Among these are 
“Schoolroom Entertainments,” consisting of 
dialogues, exercises, recitations, plays, folk 
dances, etc., and ‘Dialogues for Rural 
Schools.”” They also publish two excellent 
pageants prepared by Nina B. Lamkin, well 
known for her work at Chautauqua and normal 
schools. Teachers preparing for public enter- 
tainments should send for a complete catalogue 
of plays, dialogues, speakers, tableaux, read- 
ings, vaudeville sketches, monologues, minstre] 





Action, Imitation and Fun Series 


Nervous 
Women 


Nothing is so good for you as 
Vinol. It invigorates the nerves 
and creates strength. 





Here is Reliable Proof: 


Union Hill, N. J.—‘‘ 1 suffered from 
a@ nervous breakdown, was anaemic 
thin, had a stomach trouble and could 
not eat, sleep or work. I had doctored 
without benefit until one day I read 
about Vinol, and after taking one bot- 
tle I began to improve. It strengthened 
my nerves, gave me a good appetite, 
and I sleep well and feel better in every 
way.”’—Mrs. CHARLES WEST. 


The reason Vinol is superior to any 
other remedy is because it contains the 
oldest and most famous body-building 
and strengthening tonics known to 
medicine. 


For sale at the leading drug stores 
everywnere. 


Chester Kent Co., Boston, Mass. 


You Can Weigh 
What You Should 


| Fines. you how to sit, stand and walk 
correctly, give you grace, abundant vitality— 
courage to undertake and do things. 
I build you up or reduce 
you to normal—all in your 
own home. 


In a few weeks you can sur 
prise your family and friends 


You Can Be Well 
Without Drugs 


It’s easier to be well than .» 

sick, when you know how 

If you are troubled with any 
of the following, or any other 
ailments, write me. 

Indigestion Constipation 

Nervousness Poor Circulation 

Torpid Liver Mal-assimilation 

My 20 years’ work has won 
the endorsement of leading phy- 
sicians. 

What I ve done for 100,000 
women I can do for you. Write 
me. Yourletter will be held in 
absolute confidence, and you 
will be under no obligations 
Write to-day, before you forget. 
I will gladly send you my ius. 
trated booklet telling how to 
stand or walk correctly, free 








Susanna Cocroft 
215 N. Michigan Bivd., Dept. 45, Chicago 





Miss Cocroft is a nationally recognized authority 
on conditioning women as our training 





material, jokes, drills, and entertainment books. 


camps conditioned onr meu 
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Talking Together ' 


Address Editor, Primary Epucation, 50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


Some of us think a good deal about the East and what 
may happen if China ever awakens and adopts our Western 
ways. We have a very definite point of view from which 
we regard her and a somewhat complacent and patronizing 
feeling toward the students whom she sends to us for 
instruction. Perhaps it will do us no harm to see ourselves 
occasionally from the point of view of these same students. 
It is very interesting. In an article entitled “China, 
Europe and the Devil,” Mr. Ku Hung Ming, a cultivated 
and scholarly Chinaman, tells us how Western education 
impresses Eastern thinkers: 


“Emerson says: ‘We judge a man’s wisdom by the 
greatness of his hope.’. If that is true, the presence of 
what we call pessimism in individuals or in nations is a 
sure symptom of disease, of a defect or distortion of the 
mind. I come now to the point I want to emphasize. 
The universal prevalence of pessimism in the common 
thought and literature of Europe to-day, is the natural 
product of the modern system of education — of education 
for all, encouraged and supported by the government, 
of an education which attaches more value to quantity 
than to quality, which seeks to create a mass of men of 
average education instead of fewer men of really complete 
education and culture. In brief, the inevitable outcome 
of a system of education which attaches more value to 
quantity than to quality is incomplete half-education, and 
‘the result of half-education is an imperfectly developed 
nature. Now, if it is true, as Goethe says, that the Devil, 
the embodiment of the spirit which creates all evil in this 
world, is merely an incompletely developed nature, it 
follows inevitably that the average effect of the modern 
system of half-education in contemporary Europe is to 
beget in all, the qualtities of the Evil One himself. The 
characteristic features of the Devil, as we learn from Milton 
are, in their active manifestation: arrogance, unmeasured 
ambition, jealous self-seeking, rebelliousness, disobedience, 
contempt for moral law, irreverence; and all these qualities 
are characteristic of the average result produced by the 
modern system of half-education upon men endowed by 


nature with strong and powerful characters. The charac- 
teristic features of the devil nature, in their passive mani- 
festation, are commonness, lack of sensibility, absence of 
benevolence, envy, spite; and an ill opinion of men, human 
nature, motives, and things in general. All these qualities, 
we find, characterize the average effect of the modern 
system of half-education upon men temperamentally weak 
and inefficient. 

“Tf, now, we consider the fact that the welfare of man- 
kind and the fate of civilization to-day are in the hands oi 
men who embody these devil qualities; that they are 
governed by the baneful products of the modern system of 
half-education, the characteristic effects of which are so 
strongly marked in the so-called educated and ruling classes 
of contemporary Europe and America — if we consider 
this matter profoundly, we shall not be surprised that the 
world’s affairs are in their present chaos, that the final fruit 
of civilization proves to be scientific massacre, preached io 





mankind as ‘a war to save civilization!’ The moral of all ° 


this is, that the true cause of our anarchy, of the bankruptcy 
of our moral and social order, which has produced the 
frightful chaos in which the world finds itself to-day, when 
followed to its root, is the waywardness, demoralization, 
and ruin of the mind; and this waywardness, demoraliza- 
tion, and ruin of the mind are the product of the modern 
false, state supported system of education, or rather half- 
education, which attaches more value to the quantity than 
to the quality of culture. Consequently, if a true moral 
social order and peace are ever again to rule in this world, 
the present modern false system of education supported by 
the state must be reformed from the bottom, and the first 
step on the road of such a reform must be to reduce the 
quantity of nominally educated men, but to improve the 
quality of really educated men — and to do this, instead 
of squandering our money building academies and univer- 
sities to teach, as Emerson says, fools, and people unfitted 
for the pursuits of higher culture, let us use this money to 
encourage and support fewer people really qualified to 
profit by a higher education and to enable them to perfect 
and round out their culture.” 


The Importance of the Playground 


Supt. Edgar S. Jones 
Taylorville, Tl. 


UCH attention is being given to the acquiring of 
hygienic knowledge in the public schools and in the 
home, but still there is a lack of hygienic doing on 

the part of the child. The facts relating to food, fresh air, 
bathing, self-control and play are essential, but if we are to 
do better we must deal more with the environment and less 
with the individual, more with the ‘good effects of hygienic 
habits than with the ill-effects of unhygienic ones. 

Hygiene as applied to any period of child life should be 
founded on the interests and activities. Very few children 
have an interest in health as an end in itself, hence the form 
of exercise that wil] become a part of the child’s expression 
must be in the form of spontaneous play. Stoop shoulders 
and a flat chest in themselves interest the child but little. 
When he sees that correct posture helps him in his activities 
he begins to apply his hygienic information and seldom 
otherwise. 

The growing child needs lots of food, fresh air (the air in a 
living or sleeping room to be vitalizing must be moving air), 
and play and work. If the child is properly clothed, the 
weather, however severe, should not cause the omission of 


his daily play. At the same time there should be a certain 
amount of work to be done daily, even by the six-year-old. 
This, besides being a typical form of exercise, lays the 
foundation for the habits of industry, the highest type of 
culture. The training received in this work-exercise will 
never be excelled by any formal exercise that may be given 
later in his life. 

All are agreed that the playground enters as a large 
factor into the education of the child. This phase of the 
school course is well organized in the larger cities, but in 
many village and rural schools the playground is left 
entirely without the presence of the teacher. The teacher 
who mingles with the pupils on the playground during the 
recess and noon hours soon comes in touch with the hidden 
natures of the children, that are not often exhibited in the 
schoolroom. Many of the points of discipline that arise in 
the school are the result of the absence of the teacher from 
the playground. The teacher who enters into the life of 
the school games, either as a participant, observer or coun- 
selor wins the confidence of the entire group. She will also 
find that the pupil who seldom leaves the room for recreation 
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will often become one of the enthu- 
siastic players. Often family differ- 
ences that exist in the school community 
will arise on the playground that has 
practically no supervision. Constant 
attention to the life on the playground 
will often unite the pupils in a group, 
wherein before there had been much 
dissension and trouble, both on the 
schoolground and in the schoolroom. 

Much may be done in a rural school 
district to make the ground more suit- 
able for the games and outdoor life of 
the child. The teacher and the pupils 
working together can add much to the 
appearance and the convenience of any 
yard. Children enjoy and appreciate 
the spirit of co-operation at all times, 
and there is possibly no better way to 
get a hold on the child-life than by the 
plan to make better conditions. Boys 
and girls are not men and women, 
and it is a wonder that more disorder 
does not arise on the playground when 
left to itself than does often occur. It 
is not suggested that the teacher take 
away the initiative of the pupil in start- 
ing plays, but that her presence at least 
should be felt in the general govern- 
ment and order of playground. This 
can be accomplished only by systematic 
and regular attention. An organized 
schoolroom and a disorganized play- 
ground are not the work of a successful 
teacher. ‘There is no one factor that 
is so conducive to a successful study 
attack as that of having organized play 
periods. 





Teachers Wanted 
$135 to $195 Month 


All teachers should try the United States 
Government examinations constantly being 
held throughout the entire country. Thou- 
sands of permanent life positionsare to be filled 
at from $1400 to $2300; have short hours and 
annual vacations, with full pay. Those inter- 
ested should write immediately to Franklin 
Institute, Dept J251, Rochester, N. Y., for 
schedule showing Spring examination dates 
and places, and large descriptive book, showing 
the positions open and giving many sample 
examination questions, which will be sent free 
of charge. 

My Dog 
I look into your great brown eyes, 
Where love and loyal homage shire, 
And wonder where the difference lies 
Between your soul and mine. 


I search the whole broad earth around 
For that one heart which, leal and true, 
Bears friendship without end or bound, 
And find the prize in you. 
— J. G. Holland 


YOUR EYES NEED MORE OF LOVING CARE 
than your Teeth, and with as much regularity. Don’t 
let your Eyes grow dull and lusterless, keep them lubri- 
cated. Since the Moving Pictures came it has become 
a custom among the better class of men and women to 
go home after the show and right away Murine their 
Eyes. Two drops to rest, refresh and cleanse. Those 
wearing glasses, or who use their eyes constantly 
will find great relief in Murine applications. 

In the Schoolroom Eyes are Irritated by Chalk Dust, 
and Eye Strain induced by Faulty Systems of Lighting. 
Apply Murine to School Children’s Eyes to Restore 
Normal Conditions. Murine does not smart — is sooth- 
ing in its action. Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago., 





COSTUMES 


'SCHOOL PLAYS 


We furnish costumes, 
wigs,etc.,for all school 
lays and operas. 
Ghabesperian and his- 
torical costumes our 
specialty. 39 years’ ex- 
ience. For informa- 
tion address 
Fritz Schoultz &Co. 


sew. its Fireet 
7 Chicago, lil. 


Promptly 

rclieves 
coughing. 
SURE 
ness, sore’ 


throat, bronchial irritation and asth- 
:aatiec discomforts. A little piece 
relieves a child’s cold. Handy and 
dependable. Prices: 15c, 35¢, 75c & $1.25. 
John I. Brown & Son, Boston, Mass. 


Biers 
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ENTERTAINMENTS) 


PLAY How to them, Di , Recitations, Drills, 

Speakers, logs, Folk Dances, Operettas, 
ical Readings, Finger Plays, Motion & Pantomime} 
Songs, Shadow Plays, Tableaux, Special Entertainments for 
ali Holidays, Minstrel Jokes, — 
Hand Books, Make-Up Goods, | NewCommencement Manual 


tc aye oy gy full of pow ideas for tench. 
ree ca Free. very | ere students. pases 

; i om plans. | ugees- 
panies Seo li Se 




















tions. 


OU can have a youthful ap- 
'Y pearance, clear complexion, 

magnetic eyes, pretty eye- 
brows and lashes, graceful neck 
and chin, luxuriant hair, attrac- 
tive hands, comfortable feet. Be 
free from unsightly lines, pimples, 
black heads 
facial muscles —all through following our simple direc- 
s. Thousands have done so. No drugs, no waste 
of time, no big expense and quick results. Send for 
latest free booklet containing many beauty hints and al] 
about the wonderful work accomplished by the 


GRACE MILDRED CULTURE COURSE 
Dept. 19 215 North Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Ill 
(A Branch of Susanna Cocroft’s W ork 












Rings loaned to Grammar, High, Sunday 
School and College class officers or faculty. 
Make sample selection from FREE catalog 
of 300 designs irom 20c to $20 each. 
METAL ARTS CO. : 
Dept. 17 Rochester, N. Y.. 


PHOTOPLAYS WANTED 


Big prices paid. You can write them. We show 
you how. Rex Publishers, Box 175, C-200, Chicago. 


Strengthen sagging 











We want agents to handle the Progressive Teacher at county 
institutes and summer schools throughout the country. You can 
make more than your salary with Progressive Teacher this summer. 
Last summer one of our agents earned more than $400.00 in three 
weeks. You had better get your territory and contract now by writ- 
ing to the Progressive Teacher, Knoxville, Tenn. 





History 


HISTORY DRILL CARDS — UNITED STATES 


By CLARA E. PARKER, A. B. 


Sixty-five cards containing topics on United States History, for drill and review purposes. These cards suggest 
a new method of conducting history tests after the manner of a spelling match. They will add new interest to your 
history classes. Each pupil should have a set for study purposes. The topics cover the essential points of United 
States History and save much time in studying for examinations. The cards are neatly packed in a small box with 
full directions. Send for your set at once. 


rice 50 cents. 


KINGSLEY HISTORY OUTLINES 


By MAUD E. KINGSLEY, A. M. 


Miss Kingsley’s unsurpassed ability in making Outlines has been extended to history, and we are glad to offer 
the following exceedingly comprehensive and helpful Outlines: Ancient, Grecian, Roman, English, and United States 


5 separate vols.) They can be used for any text. Price 50 cents per Outline. 
~SEND REMITTANCE WITH YOUR ORDER — , 


THE PALMER COMPANY, 120 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 








Sends Book of Eye, Free on request. Your Druggist 
supplies you with Murine. 


mvt TUBE FREE 


16.000 Tires bought during the recent tire panic and now 
offered te you at greatly reduced prices. 
‘\ 


This lot includes tires that are rebuilt throughout, slightly 
used cord and fabric tires and reconstructed tires that were 
guaranteed by the manufacturers for 5,000 miles. 


A Standard Make Tube Free with Each Tire Ordered 
28x3  ..$5.75 31x4..$9.00 32x4%..$10.25 36x44. .$11.90 
30x3 .. 6.35 32x4.. 9.10 33x4%.. 10.50 33x5 .. 12.00 
30x3%.. 7.15 33x4.. 9.50 34x4%.. 30.70 35x5 .. 12.25 
32x34... 7.60 34x4.. 9.75 35x44... 11.40 37x5 .. 12.75 
No Special Discounts to Dealers or Agents 

Buy your summer tires now. Order today and save 

‘ money. State straight side or clincher. Send $2 

it with your order and tire will beshipped 

ance C.O. D. Orders will be filled ptly 

until Vi supply is gone, so today, 
te. 







before it is too 
Chicago Tire Sales Compan: 
88 Vincennes and 39th St. Chicago 
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School Book and School Map Directory 


GET THE HABIT, Teachers, Principals, Supervisors and Superintendents. 


Watch this 


directory for just what you need to make your school a little better than it was last year. 
GET THE HABIT, Publishers of books and maps, of using directory space or display space 
and tell the Teachers, Superintendents, Supervisors and Principals what you have to 


make their schools just a little better than last year. 


Yes, each is essential to the other. 


Get acquainted and mention Primary Education when you write. 





EFFICIENCY-IV 


The authors of the “Efficiency Arithmetics” not 
only made use of scientific experiments in the field 
of arithmetic, but they also conducted an epoch- 
making study in the fundamental processes. Sci- 
entific investigations by certain well-known educators, 
in which children collected problems from their par- 


SCHOOL DICTIONARIES 
(Continued) 
“What fun it is to look up words in the Laird and 
Lee’s Webster’s New Standard Dictionaries!’ 


These are the only dictionaries having a single uniform 
system of markings to indicate pronunciation. Every 


Prang Products 


Stixit Paste 
The Stickiest Paste in Town 


Enginex Papers 





ents’ daily experiences, proved conclusively that most | vocabulary word is entirely re-spelled. leaving no part The Original Poster Papers Thi 
of the problems which adults are required to solve | of its pronunciation to be guessed at or looked up i : incl 
in daily life involve only the four fundamental proc- | elsewhere. Construction Papers - 
esses of addition, subtraction, multiplication, and . 
division of integers. These investigations therefore Just one symbol, end cus only, ome weed - denote For 30 Years the Standard Shay 
show the importance of securing efficiency in all com- C8 a a — prc =e 2 Send for new pocket Catalogue and Illustrated Linc 
putations involved in these processes. Thoroughness | 29Y age can understand this simple system of mark- ~~ yn" Alic 
is the keynote to this series. Address jngs. No wonder they like to look up words in Laird Prang Bulletin Mar 
and Lee’s Webster’s New Standard Dictionaries! sam 
Publishers, ATKINSON, MENTZER & CO. THE PRANG COMPANY ‘ila 
2214 South Park Avenue, Chicago LAIRD & LEE, Inc. 1922 Calumet Avenue, Chicago 
799 Broadway, New York | 1732 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 30 Irving Place, New York Fu 





Position, the Placing of Objects. In a drawing 
there may a tree at the left of a wigwam, one at 
the right, one nearer and four farther. This is called 
Placing, and Placing is a branch of the element Posi- 
tion. All objects must have place in the drawing, as 


“Chuckles of Delight’’ 


“There are no readers more beautiful than 
yours, nor more delightful to read. Our 


CLOSING DAY ENTERTAINMENTS 
Edited by Joszpa C. SINDELAR 
An entirely new and complete collection of attractive 
material for closing day in primary, grammar and 
ungraded schools. Contains 42 recitations and read- 


I} f it. ils t be taugh 1 jects. > r , ings, 11 quotations, 19 specimen parts for graduation Bo 
“Soe a doe costed ‘pakne faa! cokes: children have a set of the Primers for which day ( tings, welcomes and valedictories of a child- 
Soe and © Mae of . 7. The process there could never be a better commentary | like 7 ng ee ce sae motion - 
of teaching is nical. ildren of the first ‘ : : songs, lo songs, ass mottoes, | suggestive program. 
and second grades can learn to represent objects vari- than their chuckles of delight when reading pages. Price 40 cents, postpai 19 


ous distances away, as it is not so much a question 
of talent on the part of the — as it is the method 
of teaching. (The average pupil of six and seven years 
of age can go to the blackboard and place trees in 
perspective and do it intelligently and effectively.) 

Perspective is an important feature in the Augs- 
burg’s System, and runs through the books in an 
evenly ascending scale, keeping always within the 
range of the pupil. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 
2457 Prairie Ave. Chicago 





time comes.” 
— Alberta Walker, Normal School, Washington, D.C. 


Thousands of teachers are having a simi- 
lar experience with the Free and Treadwell 
Readers. Why not let your pupils share a 
condition that brings ‘‘chuckles of delight’’? 


The Reasons Are in the Books 
ROW, PETERSON & COMPANY 
Chicago New York 


Better Books for Teachers 


Primary Seat Work, Sense Training and Games— 
SERRE. 6 CES SROs Eee 85 


Games and Rhymes for Language Teaching in 
the First Four Grades — Deming ......... 85 
age Games for al] Grades — Deming 
RE ETE ee Re ein 8 
With Cards (for — gests eee 1.20 
Write for complete catalog, mailed free 
Beckley-Cardy Company, Publishers 
17 E. Twenty-third Street, Chicago 











The Little Bolsheviki in Our Schools 





Humpty Dumpty 


Lois Saunier Bertling 


(Continued from page 212) 
disrespect for and disregard of authority. In so far - = 
allow these things to become predominant in our schools, , , 
so far shall we have youthful Bolshevism. V4 Frog the Would A-Woeing Go”) > 

We are discovering a new statement of the purpose of 

education. The equality of men ceases as soon as they are Humpty Dumpty sat on a wall, v 
born. From that time on a man is what he shows himself Heigh-ho, says Roley, 
to be by his ability and endeavor. The function of the Humpty Dumpty sat on the wall, 
school is to produce — not individual men — but citizens And Humpty Dumpty had a great fall, 
uf a balanced world. With a roley, poley, gammon and spinach, 
Heigh-ho, says Anthony Roley. 
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! 

fs SUMMY’S CORNER - And all the king’s horses and all the king’s men : 

(CHILDREN in the Primary Grades and the Kinder- Couldn’t pick Humpty up again. 
garten have never failed to respond with enthusiasm - 
to the songs in The princess came and shed a tear, ‘ 
LILTS AND LYRICS And said, “He’ll never laugh again, I fear.” > 
PS Se ORDERS rene ae That pearly tear it broke the charm, 7 


To-day. They develop musical appreciation. 


PLAYTIME SONGS 


“Lilts and Lyrics” are Child Songs for the Child of 
| Cast by a witch to do him harm. - 


He rose and stood before her there, 





‘By Jessre L. Gaynor Price, $1.25 * ; 

Contains all the tdvarites which have made this com: A handsome prince, both wealthy and fair. 
poser famous. 

CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO. . PUBLISHERS And so, of course, the two were wed, 


And lived ever happily, so ’tis said. 


And that’s the.end of this fairy tale. 
In giving delight, may it never fail. 


64 East Van Buren St., Chicago 


After May Ist at 429 S. Wabash Avenue 
Public School Teachers send us your names. 
We have a communication of imporiance for you. 
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Dare to be true; nothing can 
need a lie; 
A fault which needs it most, 
grows two thereby. 
— George Herbert 


The above is ONE of the 


106 MEMORY GEMS 


For Primary Grades 
contained in the set of 


Easy Memory Gems 
For Little Folks 


Thirty Manila Cards, size three by four 
inches, encased in attractive cloth-covered 
box — selections from the following authors: 


Shaw Watts Mrs. Amelia Opie 
Lincoln Phoebe Cary J. G.Whittier 
Alice Cary Coleridge Frances Osgood 
Man A. A. Procter Allerton 
Samue | Butler Hale Kingsley 

ames Montgomery Pope Lowel] 

lla W. Wilcox Longfellow 


and many others 


Full Set, Price, 40 cents, Postpaid 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago 





1921 EUROPEAN TOUR $895. 
MARY E. FITZGERALD 
148 N, Humphrey Ave., Oak Park, Ill. 


Sails {rom Montreal, June 24. From Antwerp Aug. 25. 


Visit. : England—France— Holland—Belgium— Switzer- 
land, Italy and Rhine Country, OR Riviera. 
Japan, China, Manila, Honolulu — September 
15 to December 15 — $1650. 








SMITH TYPEWRITER SALES CO 
Warry A. Smith) —218 No. Wells St., Chicago, I6 


WRITE THE WORDS FOR A SONG 


We will write the music and guarantee pub- 
lication on a royalty basis. Submit poems 
on any subject. 
SETON MUSIC COMPANY 
920 S. Michigan Ave. Room 273 Chicago 








TEACHERS 


can find an admirable combination of recrea- 
tion and interesting work at Miss Mason’s 
Summer School, The Castle, Tarrytown- 
on-Hudson, New York. Write for special 
arrar.gements made with teachers to chaperone 
stucents to and from the school. 





DISCOURAGED WITH HER 
READING CLASSES 

Miss Gertrude Thompson felt that a school 

library would be a valuable aid in i 

better results. Send for an interes: 12 

a per its coal oo a 

a own w she fe. 

secured a library without cost. Perea 


“Tis catalepsy,” then he said, 


Dr. Katt 


The kittens four of Mother Puss 
Were out of health one day; 

Their tongues were white, their eyes were red, 
They would not eat or play. 


She sent at once for Dr. Katt, 
Well known for being wise. 

He felt their pulse, he saw their tongues 
And looked into their eyes. 


“But not a case severe; 
And some slight signs of cataract 
About their eyes appear. 


“So keep them dosed on catnip-tea, 
And you may be assured 
No other treatment they will need, 
And they will soon be cured.” 


Now Mother Puss was so much pleased 
With Dr. Katt’s advice, 

She paid his bill, and gave him then 
A pair of pickled mice. — Mary Hanson 


A Second Summer of Pleasure 


and Profit 


ANOTHER LETTER FROM THAT TEACHER OF 
ENGLISH WHO MApE $900.00 AcaArnx 
Last SUMMER AND ENJOVED 
THE SENSATION 


Editor’s Note Last spring we published a 
letter received from one of our readers who spent 
her summer vacation as a traveling representative 
of an educational publishing house. We pub- 
lished that letter because we felt that it was just 
as much our duty to help teachers secure profitable 
summer employment as it was our duty to help 
them throughout the year with their school work. 
Elizabeth James and Ann Walker are real lice 
teachers who have solved the problem of what to 
do during the long vacation. 


It seemed fabulous to tell that in my vacation 
of 1918 I had earned over $900.00 selling the 
Student’s, and now I am back again to make 
even that report pale into insignificance; to 
prove that it was no “flash in the pan” or 
streak of luck, but just the initial work in one 
of the broadest fields of education and financial 
advancement now open to teachers. 

At the close of our city schools last June, I 
joined my former manager in the Middle West 
and earned again over $900.00 in less time 
than I had in the summer previous. 

The last of October my manager wrote Ann 
Walker and me asking that we join his team 
for the Cup Contest. 

Our Superintendent said that he could not 
refuse us such an opportunity to make money 
at a time when few teachers are being paid a 
living wage, and we were granted a five weeks’ 
leave of absence. 

We spent five delightful weeks in a climate 
which tourists seek and pay dear for, and re- 
turned to our schools a week before Christmas, 
with about $1100.00 apiece for our five-weeks’ 
work. 

Our work of introducing the Student’s is so 
closely connected with schoolroom work and 
so much in keeping with the teacher’s idea of 
home and school co-operation, that I see no 
reason for teachers trying to exist on nothing, 
their minds more filled each day with dis- 
content, their cause continually agitated in 
the daily press, when such opportunity is open 

to them. 

May our teachers wake up to this loud 
knocking of opportunity on their doors and 
get in touch with the House of Compton. 


Very truly yours, 
ELIZABETH JAMES 





Educational Publishing Com Boston, 
York, andChicago, 


(Address of this teacher furnished upon 


ranteed 
standard makes, fully inspec- 
Fy Fh Tn 
r details of the“ 


Most Startling Offer 


Scopueenitg toascure pour amaicccrs oo 


to secure your machine at a 
y. 


Noch State Streets Chicago LPOWN 






Dept. 14 «177 





A Dollar Book of Poems 
for Only 25¢ 
Think of a book of poems 
that has Kipling, Longfellow, 
Shakespeare, Byron, Tenny- 
son, Eugene Field, and hosts 
of others, in one book, at 
only 25 cents. 


101 Famous “Poems 


comes in handy pocket 
size, but remarkable for 
its choice selection and 
completeness. Has prose 
supplement and photo 
of each author. 





sce 25c per copy in any quantity; 
‘Price: prepaid. No Free Samples. (6s) 


CABLE CO., 1201 Cable Bldg., Chicago 


° ENGRAVED 
Wedding INVITATIONS OF 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Moderate Prices. Write for Free Samples 
50 Engraved Visiting Cards, $2,25 


ROYAL ENGRAVING COMPANY 
814 X WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 








Pipe Tone School Organ 


The rich, pure, melodious 
tone of a good organ is far 
more appropriate for the foun- 
dationa! education of the child 
mind than is possible to pro- 
| duce from any other musical 
instrument. No school should 

be without an organ. 
Write for prices. 


A. L. WHITE MPG. CO., 
219 Englewood Ave., Chicago, lil. 


Tortured By 


Big Bunion 
for 15 Years 
Cured By Fairyfoot 


My husband had been troubled with a bunion 
for 15 years. Nothing did any good until we 
eent for your Fairyfoot treatment. The bunion 
is now completely gone. F. P., Maine 


Try It At Our Risk 


Don’t take our word for it. Prove to your own 
complete satisfaction that Fairyfoot actually 
does bring instant relief from pain. We gladly 
send it to you absolutely Free. You owe it to 
yourself to try “Fairyfoot’—a simple home 
treatment, yet over 72,500 others in the past 6 
months have found it a positive, almost instan- 
taneous relief. Don’t send one cent—just name 
and address and a ““Fairyfoot’’ treatment will 
be sent by return mail. 











request.) 


Foot Remedy Co., 2207 millardAve., Dept.6 Chicago 
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PRIMARY EDUCATION DIRECTORY 
OF LEADING TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
The teachers’ agency is alegitimate and helpful institution. 


Some of the. very best and very successful educators 
in public schools, colleges and private schools have 





been put there by means of teachers’ agencies. 








Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


ESTABLISHED i890. 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
Miss T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


So Beacom Street, Boston. 


Telephone Connection 





THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 
8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. 
Boston, 


ME TEAGHER'S EXCHANGE ° "3e'325.st0n se 


RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS. 


PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU Direct cails on pty _ eee ee es 
FREE RECISTRATIQN prepared teachers in great demand. 205 D 7th St., Allentown, Pa. 
POSITIONS OF ALL KINDS FOR TEACHERS (9-QPERATIVE INSTRUCTORS’ ASS'N 
Write us what you want MARION. IND 
’ . 


Free Literature. Address 


SCHERMERHOR} 


Established (855 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has good positions for good teachers with good records 


Harlan P. French, Pres., W. W. Andrews, Sec’y, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N.Y. 


REGISTER NOW. 




















TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for superior 

people. We register only reli- 

“= oe — able candidates. Services free 
Cuartes W. Mutrorp, Prop. _ to school officials. 














70 Fifth Avenue 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency “sew yous 


Recommends ox college ne bay ns graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and private 
sc in all parts e country. 
Wm. O. PRATT, Manager 


Better Positions! Better Pay? 


Free Registration 





Unsurpassed facilities for service 


Write us if interested in any kind of teaching or administrative position. 
Special attention given grade teachers. 


AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL SERVICE BUREAU, 28 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago. 
Teachers’ a nes on Pages 269-270 


RRA ew eee ee 


, New Shoes — old Shoes — Tight Shoes 


all feel the same if you 
shake into them some 


, ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 


The Antiseptic, Healing Powder for the feet 


Takes the friction from the shoe, freshens the 
feet and gives new vigor. At night when your 
feet are tired, sore and swollen from walking or 
dancing, Sprinkle ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE in the 
foot-bath and enjoy the bliss ot feet with- ¢ 
out an ache. 

Over 1,500,000 pounds of powder for the feet were 
used by our Army and Navy during the war. 
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Prize Offer to School Children 


for Scenarios of Constitution 


NATIONAL Security LEAGUE . ANNOUNCES 
CONTEST FOR SUGGESTIONS ON DRAMATIZA 
TION OF NATION’S FUNDAMENTAL LAw 


As part of its effort to promote popular 
knowledge and support of the Constitution 
of the United States, the National Security 
League announces an offer of prizes to grammar 
school children throughout the country for 
original charades, dramatizations, or pageants 
designed to show how the Constitution 
guarantees the liberties of all the people 


APPROVED BY PROGRESSIVE TEACHERS 

All progressive schools use dramatization 
to vitalize the learning process, and the con- 
sensus of opinion of the best authorities is that 
for educative value the best dramatizations 
are those worked out in the classroom .by the 
children themselves.. Children love to drama- 
tize; it is natural for them to act out their 
ideas. In the past this instinct was suppressed 
— now-a-days educators make the most of it 
because it develops the imagination and culti- 
vates the power of expression as well as setting 
up favorable emotional reactions toward the 
subject studied. 

Lloyd Taylor, Secretary of the National 
Security League, who originated the prize idea, 
says: 

“From the age of eight on children should 
be encouraged to invent and construct charades 
and short plays to illustrate the Constitution. 
Many of the most important parts of the 
Constitution, such as the right of free speech, 
of trial by jury, of religious liberty, etc., can 
be acted out and will be thus impressed upon 
the young mind. Later we can appeal by 
lecture“and other means until the main facts 
and priceless guarantees of our Constitution 
are thoroughly familiar to every graduate of 
our schools. 


“KNOWLEDGE MEANS. LOYALTY 


“Tn the past, many children left our schools 
without ever having studied the Constitution 
Others who did study it seem to have done so 
superficially and never to have come to a 
real understanding of it and reverence for it# 
Americanization efforts not based on giving a 
general knowledge of the Constitution are idle 
If Americanization is to be effective, no time 
should be lost in trying every plan to impress 
upon the youth of the country the main facts 
and principles of our Government. 

“Loyalty to a country is strongest when a 
full knowledge of the purposes and ideals of 
that country are known to each citizen. 

“The franchise should not be given to 
anyone who cannot offer proof of sufficient 
knowledge of American principles to make him 
or her realize the effect and value of his or 
her vote. We cannot Americanize in any 
other way and achieve lasting results. 

“Teaching American history alone will not 
make Americans. It is teaching the rights 
of the individual, as given to us by the Con- 
stitution, that will prevent any large number 
of people in our country straying to a vision- 
ary, falsely idealistic scheme of government.” 


Securiry LEAGUE MATERIAL 


During the war, ‘school superintendents 
and teachers throughout the country testified 
that the National Security League material, 
of all presented for schoolroom use, best met 
the needs of ‘actual conditiens.. This was 
because the Leagye’s material is prepared by 
persons who are thoroughly familiar with 
teaching problems and methods. The League, 


realizing the difficulties that face the teacher 
who is honestly trying to teach the Constitution 
‘T} has come to the rescue in a way which has 
‘lappealed to educators and teachers every- 
The League had pomered some time 
A Catechism of the 
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ago a pamphlet called ‘ 
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Constitution,” which, in twelve simple ques- 
tion and answer lessons, sets forth all the 
fundamental principles of the Constitution. 
In the main, the very wording of the Con- 
stitution itself is used, but the interpolation 
of the questions simplifies the text and brings 
out clearly the intent of the various provisions. 
So great is the demand for this pamphiet that 
the League has printed it in large quantities 
to fifteen editions. 

The Constitution Prize Contest will be in 
charge of Miss Etta V. Leighton, Civi 
Secretary of the League, who is known to 
teachers as a specialist in civics teaching and 
1 writer and lecturer on the teaching of 
government. Every state competing will 
receive the benefit of the suggestions of all 
the other states. The best results produced 
in the form of charades, pageants and drama- 
tizations will be at the disposal of the teaching 
body, and children in each state can, therefore, 
have the pleasure of acting out not only 
their own dramatizations, but those of pupils 
elsewhere, and so come not only to a better 
understanding of the Constitution, but a 
stronger feeling of kinship with their fellow 
pupils. 

For Goop GOVERNMENT 

Pupils entering the contest will not only 
bring honor to their school and state, but serve 
the cause of good government in the whole 
world by proving that our Constitution gives 
ali the freedom and opportunity any honest 
man wants. 

The National Security League is committed 
to the belief that a true understanding of the 
Constitution of the United States by its 
citizens will create a spirit of loyalty to 
America that will safeguard cur country from 
Jangers without and be the surest foundation 
for peace and prosperity witbin. 





Teachers— Become Railway 
‘ Mail Clerks 
$1600 to $2300 Year 


The United States Government needs Rail- 
way Mail Clerks. Both men and women over 
seventeen are eligible. Women are assigned 
to office positions in the Railway Mail Service. 
Examinations are held everywhere every 
month. Write immediately to Franklin In- 
stitute, Dept. J272, Rochester, N. Y., for 
schedule showing all examination dates and 
places, and large descriptive book, showing the 
positions open and giving many sample examy- 
nation questions, which will be sent free of 
charge. 


Teachers Efficiency Agency 
25 W. Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 


A better position should be the aim of every 











Tr BACH ERS 
Desiring promotion will fill out and mail to- 
day to 
Educators-Agency, '450 Y.M.C.A. Bidg. Chicago, Ii. 


Without cost or obligation please send list of 
positions to be filled by September 1, 1921. 
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PRIMARY EDUCATION DIRECTORY 
OF LEADING TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


An honest, painstaking, efficient teachers’ agency is 
a very serviceable institution for school boards and 
teachers. The right teacher in the right position 
means the highest success for both teacher and pupil. 











THE RECOMMENDATION OF THE 


EDMANDS EDUCATORS’ EXCHANCE 
10i TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 
Managed since 1897, by a School Superintendent, gives 


PERSONAL Service Worth Paying For. MAnuac Free 











ALLIED TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
H. R. SOPER, Proprietor 


505 FIFTH AVENUE (42nd STREET), NEW YORK 
“QUALITY and SERVICE.”’ A comprehensive organization. 


NO FEE unless a Satisfactory Position is accepted. Registration form mailed on request. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y, OFFICE, 643 PARK AVE., H. C. Reeves, Manager 


TEA CHEERS WANTED 


We secure better positions at better salaries than can be secured by individual efforts 
every section of the country. ENROLL NOW fora new position. No registration fee unless placed 
CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU W. J. HAWKINS, Manager 
824 Metropolitan Bidg. St. Louis, Mo. 





Calls come from 





TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF EFFICIENT SERVICE 


3 RAILWAY EXCHANGE UGLODG, 
RSTON TEACHERS” AGENCY =" sss. 
CHICAGO, ILL 
M. McDANIEL, MANAGER 
NO REGISTRATION FEES NO ANNUAL DUES 


Choice positions filled throughout the year. Send for Registration Blank NOW. 
Send for free booklet, ‘‘How to Apply’’ 


NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS AGENCY 


Home Office, Utah Office, California and Hawaii 
BOISE, IDAHO. SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. BERKELEY, CALIF. 


THE LARGEST WESTERN AGENCY 


SEE FREE ENROLLMENT BLANK ON PACE 73 OF FEBRUARY ISSUE 


ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY poutevard, “cticaco 


36th Year. You want the best service and highest salaried position. We 
are here with both. The Outlook for the teacher i is interestingly told by 
an expert in our booklet, ““Teaching as a Business.” Send for it. 


Other Offices: 437 Fifth Av., New York; Symes Bidg., Denver, Colo., Peyton Bidg., Spokane, Wash. 























THE YATES-FISHER TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
PAUL YATES, Manager 
Western Office: 911 Broadway Blidg., 
Portland, Oregon 
WE CHARCE A REGISTRATION FEE 


617 south Michigan Ave., 
CHICAGO 





Teachers’ Agencies—continued on Page 270 








An Hencet Serviceable 8000-Mile Tire—This casing is not sewed, 
asia an retreaded but is ae = throughout of new material. Reinforced 
si lis and a Standard Non-skid tread of new live rubber. same as cut. 











8 . Se yor % 
ped C. O. D. with section left unwrapped for examination. [f tire is not satisfac- 
a be ’ per cette discount if full amount 











is sent 
2816R Wabash Ave., Chicago, tt, 
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PRIMARY EDUCATION DIRECTORY 
OF LEADING TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Could the teachers throughout the country be informed as to the 
great force exerted by teachers’ agencies in bettering their conditions 
by bringing the school boards who are willing to pay larger salaries 
to teachers who are competent, they would hasten to enroll with a 
good agency and get in line for promotion. 














_A Somewhere there is a position 
eomree Somewhere there is a teacher Minneapolis 
For Each We know where the position is Teachers Agency 
TEACHER You tell us where the teacher is 602 Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. , 





TEACHER PLACEMENT AT COST 


The NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY is working on a cost basis. While it is self-supporting, it 
is non-commercial. Through its various offices and affiliated interests it covers the entire 
country. If seeking a teacher or position come to a professional personnel organization. 


NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY 


Southern Building, Washington. 101 West 41st St., New York. 
Steger Building, Chicago. General Oftices, Evanston, Ill. 14 Beacon St., Beston. 


7000 Western Reference Teachers Wanted! 


Last season we received official requests from employers in forty-three states and four foreign 
countries or nearly SEVEN THOUSAND teachers for schools and colleges from Kindergarten 
to University. Our ninth year of recommending only when asked to do so by em- 
ployers direct. This is why our members are usually chosen. They are wanted. If 
you want a position with the Progressive employers who depend upon our Professional Service 
for teachers, you must use the same service they use. Free enrollment. Commission payable 
out of first and second months’ salary. 


THE WESTERN REFERENCE & BOND ASSOCIATION, 387 Journal Bldg., Kansas City, Mo- 


THE BEST POSITION FOR EACH TEACHER 


Careful, individual study of each teacher’s qualifications and a conscientious effort to find the particular 
type of position in which each teacher can achieve the greatest success. “eo free. Register now, 


HENRY CHARBETH TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Lock Box 387, : PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Because we successfully promote 


TEACHERS Teachers to Better Positions. 


FREE ENROLLMENT — ALL OFFICES — REGISTER NOW 


WESTERN TEACHERS’ EXCHANCE 


CHICAGO, ILL. DENVER, COLO. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. BERKELEY, CALIF. 
Peoples Gas Bldg. Gas & Electric Bldg. The Plymouth Bldg. Berkeley Bank Bldg. 














Eventually you’ll join our Exchange. 














THE WAY bing pil ' Fi I Op @: O TEACHERS’ 


THE BEST West Lake Street. Suite 205 A G E N C Y 
POSITIONS |DIRECT To SCHOOL AUTHORITIES: U.S. AND CANADA 
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"ROCKY MT- TEACHERS SEE LARCE ADVERTISEMENT 


ON PACE 210 


AGENCY 


410 U.S.NAT. BANK BLOG Denver. CoLo 
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PARK AVENUE HOTEL 


4th Avenue’ from |32nd to 33rd Streets, New York 
(Subway Entrance at Door). 





* =" =~ 
F* One of the best known hotels in the metropolis. Convenient to 
shopping, theatres, and in the heart of the wholesale district. 
Less than 50 cents taxi fare (one or more persons) from either 
railway terminal. Surface cars pass door. / 
{ 


. PRICES FOR ROOMS 


6 Oe 6 ek Oe 6 es ee se 


50 Single Rooms ....... FEV odO AAC ce OG Es 8606S 4 5 he PA dha Tt anal $2.25 per day 
EEE a eo ee ee Oe eee ee tee 2.50 per day 
ey ET IS os Lies oe» Us co's o 8a coh ot OSes e dee 0 iW JbUs4%< $4.00 ser day and upward 
EN A eee 4.00 per day and upward 
EE I ee eS ee 5.00 per day and upward 

i POPULAR PRICE CAFETERIA AND REGULAR RESTAURANT 

} GEORGE C. BROWN, Proprietor 

fo, 
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Books 

Litts AND Lyrics. By Jessie L. Gaynor 
Published by Clayton F. Summy Company 
64 East Van Buren Street, Chicago. 

No writer who ever wrote for children 
understood the Child Mind any better than 
Jessie L. Gaynor. Most of the songs that are 
gathered together in “‘Lilts and Lyrics” were 
composed during the childhood of her own 
children, and always the new song was played 
to, or sung with, the children. In this way the 
songs were subjected to genuine constructive 
criticism, for children in their honesty oi 
response and ingenuousness are the most 
creative artists. Their purpose is, first of all, 
to teach the child to enjoy. They capture the 
imagination because they are Tone-Stories. 
They develop rhythmic sensibility and provide 
a means for emotional expression. But their 
chief value lies in the fact that they are Child- 
Songs, written for children as they really are 
and always will be. And this is, after all, the 
real secret why they have started so many 
children on the road of musical appreciation 
and musical culture. 


The “‘Common-Word Spellers”’ contain com- 
mon words needed in written intercourse 
They are classified on a phonetic basis for 
teaching purposes. 

They give special teaching on how to sy} 
labicate words in written work and make pro- 
vision for teaching the proper use of the 
dictionary. 

The “‘Common-Word Spellers”’ include drii} 
on the use of words in sentences and mak¢ 
practical use of rules for spelling, syllabication 
and pronunciation of words. 

Book I for the first to the fourth grades, 
56 cents. Book II for the fifth to the eighth 
grades, 60 cents. 

Published by Ginn & Company, Boston. 


The ‘New Beacon Primer” is a simple 
reader, based upon the child’s interests and 
the vocabulary of the home. 

The author has provided constant oppor- 
tunities for practice in the text. 

The Beacon system follows the deductions 
of those who have made a special study of the 
science of speech and the practice of our great 
English dictionaries. Published by Ginn and 
Company, Boston, Mass. 


Agency Opportunity for Teachers 


A new and very interesting set of books has 
come to the notice of the review editor of this 
magazine, comprising four large volumes fo- 
gether entitled “The Human Interest Library.”’ 
The first volume is called “The Wonder Book,” 
and is filled with matter which cannot fail to 
interst any reader, old or young. More than a 
hundred pages of this are called “‘The Chil- 
dren’s Own Book.” Another hundred pages 
are called “Book for Parent and Teacher.” 
Eighty pages are called “Book of Our Own 
Life,’ and ninety pages “The Everyday 
Wonder Book.” 

In all there are more than a thousand illus- 
trations, and these form a most valuable 
feature. The sub-title of the set is “ Visualized 
Knowledge,” and it can truly be said that these 
illustrations visualize the facts and teachings 
contained in the text. The books are pub- 
lished by the Midland Press, of Chicago, and 
are sold by subscription. They would furnish 
a fine opportunity for teachers to add to their 
annual salary by acting as agents for their 
sales during the summer vacation. It would 
be easy to show to the parents the superior 
attractiveness of these interesting volumes, 
and their great value as supplementary to the 
instruction given in the schools. 
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A Book Every Teacher Should Own 








































. Look at the lead of Dixon’s , yg we ite 

i “Beginners’” pencil. Then i ae 

> write with it and as quickly ‘Nature's Way to Good Health 
. as the lead touches paper, 


: ill mak ind 

: that this is the name of the VITALIC 

. b il f , 
: welding: gun: tee eon BREATHING 


ie . . 9 66 . 29 

iv tried Dixon s Beginners By THOMAS R. GAINES 

No. 308. 

e A Marvelous Tonic System 

y Free samples to teachers That Makes Living a Real Joy 
on request. Requires no apparatus; takes little time; is positively sound in 

; theory and safe in practice, and costs absolutely nothing 

‘ & 

} ARMS YOU AGAINST DISEASE 

* PREVENTS BODILY FATIGUE 

Made by OILS UP YOUR MENTAL MACHINE 


INSURES PHYSICAL FITNESS 


D JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. ARRESTS PREMATURE OLD AGE 


Pencil Dept. 143-J, Jersey City, N. J. 


h Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, $2.50 


REILLY & LEE CO., Publishers 
E ish ’ : 
ae ee 1006 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 























You may order through your bookstore 
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' A Most Efficient Means | 9 "Sis 

of Teaching English = at : 
a ZA a wae e = | 
VA MAISO UNIVERSITY 

THE CHILD’S OWN ENGLISH BOOK ‘ie LPAR. by tad J VEI wil 

; By ALICE E. BALL SS ee — 

" VALPARAISO Old College Building INDIANA 

: Efficient because:- 


' 1. It is well adapted to engage the SUMMER SCHOOL 


interest and enthusiasm of boys and 





ad . . ° . 
; girls in a subject which usually does Founded 1873 by Henry B. Brown 
. not excite their pleasurable attention. HE Summer School of Valparaiso University will open 
. . May 31, 1921, and will continue twelve weeks. An 

: 2. It meets the child on his own exceptional opportunity is offered to combine the summer 
, plane. vacation with study at a most reasonable expense. During the 
” summer session there will be beginning, intermediate and 
e — & provides much work that calls advanced courses offered in the following departments 
for activity. Arts and Sciences, Education, Home Economics 
s 4 Music, Fine Arts, Public Speaking, Commerce, 
‘ 4. It is concrete rather than abstract. Raiasstes tne ant Pema 
: 5. Its illustrative material so well Physical Education 
4 chosen as to render a two-fold service Special professional and advanced courses 
; —technically useful and generally for teachers, principals and supervisors 
r educative. 2 ree ; 
[he expenses are the lowest. ' Tuition $25.00 for the — of 
i igi i twelve weeks. Board—The University maintains a cafeteria, 

6. It is original in method and where the best of board may be obtained at lowest prices. 
' treatment. Rooms $20.00 to $25.00 for the term. 

An examination will convince you of its merits. Bulletin giving complete information concerning courses, et 
will be mailed free, address 

: J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY DANIEL RUSSELL HODGDON, Sc.D., LL.D., President, 
y 


East Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. Valparaiso, Indiana 














O-OPERAT ater cay bala 
PIANO OFFER 


Teachers! Send for My Co-operative Offer on a 


Sweet- Phonograph 


Toned Williams P lano or Organ 


TOW while you are making good money, why not get that piano, phonograph or organ you have 
4 for all these years? My money-saving, Free-trial Co-operative Offer to teachers makes it easier 


ever for you to secure one of these splendid instruments on your own convenient terms. 





Williams Pianos are Works of Art 
They are of that velvety perfection of finish which brings out the rich markings of 
the carefully selected mahogany, walnut and oak. The Williams produces that pure, 
sweet quality of tone which is so much appreciated by cultured musicians. Our phono 
graphs and organs are as sweet-toned as our pianos 


My Plan Saves You $100 on a Piano 


By permitting you teachers to act as your own agents and deal direct with us, the 
makers, we give you a little less even than the factory price, which saves you the middle 
profit and retail expense of about $100 on a piano, and from $25 to $50 on a phonograph. 
Besides that, you get our 25-year factory warrant, which saves you all expense for r " 
pairs. Send name on coupon to-day. Composer of the fan 
have used my Willian 

Free Trial---Freight Paid---Easy Terms me in composing and harm 
I ofier to send you a brand new, carefully selected, sweet-toned Williams Piano, ment of edge tone, : 
including stool and instruction book, freight to be paid by us, for a free trial. Enjoy meets these requirements { 
the use of it as if it were your very own; you may have it tested by your musical | Bisnopr James Cannon, Ji 
friends; then if you find it to be the finest-finished, sweetest-toned piano in your neighbor- The six Williams piano 
hood, and wish to keep it, you may do so at my Teachers’ Special Co-operative } @° for the Blackstone Coll 
Offer, on your own easy terms, without interest — or you may return it at my expense. oe tat tag toe the n two others 
If you wish, we will not require any payments during the summer vacation months. two more. We are well pleased 
sider them excellent instruments 


Get Our Teachers’ Co-operative Plan Bisnor Homer C. Stuntz, M. E. Church. ( 


These Well-Known Persons 


Recommend Williams Pianos 


No matter whether you are wanting a musical instrument or not, if you will return “Our sweet-toned Williams piano was 
the coupon, with the names of some friends who you think might be interested in our J U5<,'7 our home in, Manila, Philippine Islands. 
catalog, with the direct-from-factory prices, I will send you your choice of free premiums, ] have no bad effect upon it. When we leit 
the details of my Teachers’ Co-operative Plan by which you may share part of our ad- - as oT it to the Deaconess Trait 
vertising appropriation. lets ee patestteall on than iakaed 7 
another Williams piano in 


WILLIAMS PIANO & ORGAN GO., 14 W Washinaton st Dept. 92 GHIGAGD J =! => =n: 











pect a. Williams Piano & Organ Co., 14W. Washington st., Dept.92 Chicago 

ore the : P : ia ; ; - 
Please mail me your free catalog and particulars of your Teachers’ Special Offer 

FREE ind Teachers’ Co-operative Plan 

MAP or 

BOOK Send Catalog of 


Say which Piano, Player-Piano, Parlor Organ, Church Organ, or Phonograph 
wanted 





My Name 
Post Office State 


Handy Map of Your State NOTE—If you can think of some of your friends 
Billy Sunday Song Book who are needing musical instruments and might 


A like to receive our catalog with our direct-from 
Book of 7! Patriotic Songs and Hymns factory prices, please write their names below 


Names for Piano Catalogs Post Office State 
Name 
Name 


Name 








Name 





Name 
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